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BOSTON—THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION IN SESSION AT FANEUIL HALL 
LADY SOMERSET ADDRESSING THE MEETING 
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NUGENT ROBINSON, Editor. 


NOTICE. 

To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 

ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. 


WOES OF THE NEW YORK 
ING-GIRL. 
ig the December Arena, Mr. EDGAR Fawcett fairly 


sensationalism, broad, striking 


W ORK- 


outdoes himself 


ussertion, and rather indiscriminate crusading against 
society and the churches—while discussing this grue- 
some subject. The effect of the article upon the reader 
is a sense of disappointment, as the last paragraph is 
finished. Dividing the effort into three séctions, we find 
the first devoted to very strong, sweeping statements. 
Then t vwuthor relents, and the middle is made up of 
such modifications the beginning, and relapses into 


=! verv trite onplaces about the attitude of 
\ y New York roués towards factory-girl virtue, 
it the effect so far is what the sporting fraternity 
illa ** stand-off Doubtless perceiving this, Mr. EpGar 
FAWCETT makes a grand final charge upon ‘the ordi- 
woman of NewYork soci« ty,” her daughters CARRIE 











ANNIE, and their spiritual adviser, ‘* Dr. SILVER- 
SPEECH.” On the shoulders of these four seems to rest 

iwful responsibility of the woes in questior 
Some of the sweeping statements in the first section 
the article affect the morals of the working-girls 
mselves, and must not go unchallenged. It is not 
tru even of the New York tobacco factory working 
s,“*that their morals, e their clothes and fingers, are 
ften sadly stained Considering that over two hun 
d thousar re s work for their living in New York, 
and that so few of them lapse, it is a libel upon them 
to place them on a leve vith the working-girls of Lon- 
aor ibout whos ! rals Lond Statistics @ive so ap 
l i il New Y has not sunk to the 

La I ‘ vet ! 

The demand for improvement in the condition of the 
N y vorking Is a ist, holy and 1oOlesome 
rn Lhea tat nis itsel ne sign of 
times But it will not he p the g« k to exne- 
te the actual state of affairs in the factories and in 
homes of thes tims of greed and social thougcht- 
ssness It will not mend matters to attack so« lety 
men and their daughters and spiritual advisers, many 
vhom devote thousands of dollars annually to practi- 
vork this direction, quietly, by personal work, 
i in we LniZ s 8 Ww numbers are fast 
ncreasing It seen er I itt kK fT ciergyvy as a 
body—this Mr. EpGak FAWCETT does view of the 
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fact that ministers of all denominations not only preach, 
but practice, practical work for the needy, the tempted 
and the fallen. It is strange, very strange, that this 
brilliant writer, always in touch with the times, and 
seldom overlooking a vital point in any subject which 
he discusses, should hurl none of his barbed shafts at 
the greed that keeps these factory girls, at high rent, 
in noisome tenements. Strange that he does not insist 
that greed is at the bottom of all he complains of—un- 
enlightened greed, at that! No; the churches and fine 
ladies are the quest of this gallant literary cavalier. 

Speaking of the social customs and requirements of 
‘*the ordinary woman of New York society,” he says: 
‘‘She has all these ‘duties,’ this charming New York 
wife and mother, and myriad more of a like sort. How 
should it concern her that girls of the same age as her 
CARRIE and FANNIE are starving, slaving, coughing up 
blood, dragging themselves from dirty, vermin-thronged 
beds at five in the morning, being blackguarded and 
beaten by drunken parents, being tempted by rakes 
whose very lust seems a heaven of refuge to them? 
How should all these grisly things concern her? ‘Of 
course, you know,’ she will tell you, ‘I'm interested in 
the Skin and Cancer Hospital, and I contribute to the 
Woman's Protective Union on Clinton Place. Dear Dr. 
SILVERSPEECH thinks I ought to, and I do just as he 
tells me. I make the girls follow his advice, too. They 
belong to the Amsterdam Sewing Society. It’s just too 
lovely. Mrs. AMSTERDAM is so sweet, and so genuinely 
religious. And the girls, although they’re sometimes 
thrown with poor creatures from Avenues A, B, C, and 
all such frightful places, don’t mind it a bit, because 
MAMIE VAN CORLEAR belongs, and LOTTIE VAN Dam, 
and... oh, well, don’t you know, just the kind of 
girls that I want mine to grow up with and go out with 
into society - 

This is his estimate of the clergy’s share in social re- 
form: ‘* And what of Doctor SILVERSPEECH? He is 
simply one of the many clergymen who smile upon this 
terrible species of hypocrisy. If the working-girl of 
New York has any arch foe, it is that sad fraud which 
to-day is termed Christianity. If to-day there is any 
class of men who entirely desert the requirements of 
their avowed profession, it is the class of the clergy. They 
draw salaries—and some of them very large salaries—for 
preaching the doctrines of the Galilean to people whom 
Curist himself, if he were alive this hour,’would cover 
For even CHRIST, we must remember, 
sometimes lost his temper, sometimes got fearfully out 
of patience ; as he did, for instance, when he overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers in the temple, and 

r when he ‘looked round about on them with 
anger’ in the synagogue at Capernaum. The clergy of 
our time and town are just as Christian as expediency 
permits them to be, and nota jot more. Perhaps it is 
cruel to blame them, for if they took up fiercely and 
devoutly such a charitable cause as that of the op- 


with invective. 





pressed and stamped-on working-girl, their congrega- 
tions would begin to yawn, and in that yawn they 
would see an omen of empty pews, and empty pews 
would mean curtailment of their apostolic incomes, If 
I may humbly write so, it seems to me that these 
‘divine’ 
think quite too little of their ‘divinity.’ They appear 
to spend a great deal of their time in squabbling like 
testy old women among themselves, and to waste a 


gentlemen (with certain happy exceptions) 


great deal more in orotund ‘insults to the lofty and 
perhaps the only true thinkers of our century, Dar- 
WIN, HUXLEY, and (of all men!) HERBERT SPENCER! 
Yes, even HERBERT SPENCER, the shadow of whose 
mind, now cast as it is for a little while longer upon 
earth, spreads there so vastly that when he dies the 
world will miss it as Switzerland would miss an Alp! 
Ah, gentlemen of the clergy—and of the New 
York clergy in particular—two hundred thousand 
wretched New York working-women need your help 
far more than these noble scientific regenerators of the 
age need your anathemas! Cleave a little closer, pray 
ye, reverend gentlemen, to your alleged ‘ Christianity,’ 
and accord us a kindly dearth of your fifteenth century 
polemics. Mankind will be the better for it, and (I 
dare swear) the poor working-girl as well!” : 
These ‘noble scientific regenerators of the age,” 
what have they done for the New York working-girls? 
Or for any other human being? They have robbed all 
people of the distinctive attribute which makes them 
HERBERT SPENCER Says justice 
has come up to us from the lower animals. All three of 


human and not brutal. 





them tell us that le for existence” and * sur- 


‘strugg 
vival of the fittest” are at work among all living or- 
ranisms—human beings among the rest—and if these 
terrible processes are at work, brotherhood among hu- 
man beings, assistance from clergy. society woman or 
novelist to the wronged and unfortunate laborer, are an 
empty, hypocritical farce. The greed of the sweating 
process is an efficient factor in this struggle. The kind- 
ness and good-heartedness of the toiler, who grasps not 
and therefore has not, is but a part of this struggle ; and 
these *‘ scientific regenerators” give him to understand 
that his fate is strictly scientific—and, worst of all, they 
give the oppressor to understand that, under the new 
spel, these things cannot be helped. 


On the whole, Mr. EpGarR Fawcett, in his Arena 


ETE Se 


[Vor. VII, No. 8 


article, is unfortunate, not less in his choice of subjects 
for attack than in his choice of subjects for thoughtless 
commendation. 


DO AMERICANS LOVE MONEY ? 


W E took occasion once in these columns to mildly re- 

buke the English traveler and critic, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON AIDE, for asserting that Americans are inordinately 
given to the pursuit of wealth. In the December North 
American Review, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, the veteran 
essayist, effectually disposes of this charge in a short, 
crisp and very entertaining article. Toaccount for the 
widespread belief in Europe that we, as a people, are 
sordid and avaricious, this writer notes, first, that the 
Old World learns of the millions heaped up here in an 
incredibly short time by gigantic undertakings, bold 
speculation, brilliant financiering. Our own newspapers 
delight to record and exaggerate the monetary achieve- 
ments of the day. It really seems as if the nation were 
engaged in a colossal crusade after wealth, as if the 
whole population were embarked in the pursuit of it, 
But it is solely seem- 
ing. Even here, in the land of plenty and promise, 
most of us remain poor, and go to our graves without 
an effort to secure other than a modest competence, 
which is a duty—and yet generally neglected—we owe 
to ourselves and those dependent on us. As a people 
we distinctly do not love money. The exact reverse of 
the widespread opinion of the national love of money is 
really true. Daily examples, within the circles of our 
individual observation, denote this. Money is super- 
abundant. Any one may get it, in moderation, if he 
cares to. It is not properly appreciated; it is too 
plentiful to be valued. 
It slips through our fingers—how, when, or where, we 
are not concerned to know. We constantly disregard 
financial opportunities ; we live monetarily to-day, tak- 
ing no heed of the morrow. 

Do we love money ? What we love we want to keep, 
to increase, to monopolize ; not to spend, to waste, to 
share, as the average American does with such sums as 
fall to his Jot. If we loved money, we should guard it 
zealously ; add to it with watchfulness, toil and pains ; 


reckless of the means employed. 


It comes easily, and goes easily. 


strike furiously at him who would aim to deprive us of 
the least portion. Is this our disposition or our habit ? 
Are we inclined to hoard? Hoarding is an Old World 
custom, which we do not sympathize with or under- 
stand. Foreigners, when they come to our shores, are 
apt to relinquish the custom ; for liberality is in the air. 
They cease to be anxious to augment what is to be had 
on every hand, what is accounted of minor importance. 
A native miser of the true breed is seldom heard of, is 
almost a contradiction in terms. Misers here, when 
discoverable, are found to be of alien blood, and gov- 
erned by transatlantic influences, 

Americans who embark in big enterprises, who take 
great financial risks, and are lucky in them, generally 
sustain heavy losses again and again, and, oftener than 
not, are reduced to poverty. The fearless and prosper- 
ous operators of a few years ago have already passed 
out of sight, and others have come in their stead, avd 
will always be coming. There is a regular succession 
in every prominent city of triumphs and defeats in 
every commercial field. 

Wall street and the Produce Exchange bear witness 
to this. The monetary leaders seldom last. They 
coruscate for a while, and then their final spark goes 
out. Ina hundred markets, all over the land, one may 
meet men who have been millionaires, and are now 
bankrupts. They may be millionaires once more. 
Rarely, unless very old, do they surrender hope or am- 
bition. They silently watch the wheel, expecting that 
it may yet come round again. If it does not, they are 
silent also. 

Foreign critics are lost in wonderment at the resig- 
nation of our people to sudden change of fortune, so 
common here as barely to attract notice. They admit 
that we slip from wealth to ruin without depression or 
complaint. Where Europeans would go mad, or com- 
mit suicide, we gather up the fragments and resolve to 
try again. We turn from the darkness of the night to 
the radiance of the unborn day, and feel stronger for 
what we have endured. 

This is the best evidence that we have no love of 
money as money; that we are fond of making it for 
the empl-vyment it furnishes to the active brain and the 
industrious body ; that, having lost it, we are ready and 
eager to stand up, and have another tussle with fort- 
une, and, if need be, still another and another. We 
have any number of examples of men who have spent 
half a dozen times their inherited or acquired riches, 
and, at their last spending, have not repined. 

There is scarcely a record of an American of unadul- 
terated stock who has been a murderer from pecuniary 
motive. If we want money, we get it in dramatic 
fashion; in quaint, pictorial style. Making millions is 
our way of dealing practically with the romance that 
lurks in our fervid souls. We are generous to a fault, 
extravagant, prodigal—what you will; but in regard to 
love of monev we are so inconstant as to argue our- 
selves unworthy and incapable of such love. 

As a people, we should be grateful to Juntus HENRI 
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BROWNE for thus so ably defending us against the 
charge of avarice. But to the serious, thinking Ameri- 
can, whose highest and foremost aspiration is that a 
strong nationality may some day be evolved in this 
land of endeavor and golden opportunities, the facts 
adduced by Junius HENRI BROWNE in his defense of us 
are not facts upon which we can congratulate our- 
selves. Such a one is often pained to see the impover- 
ished immigrant from the Old World distance the native 
citizen in the race for wealth—and this in a very few 
years after landing. 

We may be inclined to complain of this. We have 
no right to do so, because these people have a right to 
do their best with the opportunities afforded them. 
They cannot be blamed for trying to better their condi- 
tion. In many instances their long struggle—as well as 
that of their ancestors—against Old World inequalities, 
has made them naturally economical and acquainted 
with hard knocks, and has nerved them to suffering and 
privation. To others such as these—in the earlier pio- 
neer days—do we owe it that our great American wil- 
derness has been made to blossom as the rose. The de- 
scendants of the earlier pioneer settlers may see in the 
condition of these later accessions to our population the 
same fresh, liberated energy, rigid economy and determi- 
nation which characterized their own forefathers ; but 
they must also note that the later immigrants have 
many advantages not enjoyed formerly, and that they 
are more likely to make more rapid progress. Under 
these circumstances native American recklessness with 
money becomes a very serious matter. 

In conclusion, it will not be necessary to call atten- 
tion to the trite and 
that if we do not take care of ourselves nobody else 
will; that if we demand a real friend, we must keep 
our money. But there is a broader and more impor- 
tant phase of the subject, applicable to the American 
Prodigality, reckless ex- 


now almost obsolete admonition, 


people, in view of our future. 
Waste of money is 
wealth ; and one of the chief 
the “‘enrichment of the few 
of the many.” Smali econo- 
widespread prosperity—those 


penditure of money, is a weakness. 
destruction of individual 
complaints of our day is 
and the impoverishment 
mies alone can produce 
small, moderate fortunes so often advocated as the 
ideal of a free and contented people. 
making every cent count, is not weakness but strength 
—common sense, worldly strength. Not only this, but 
many thoughtful, practical men have come to the con- 
clusion that reasonable economy in the use of money 
a very fair basis for every-day morality in general. No 
person can go very far wrong who has the business in- 


Saving of money, 


Ss 


stinct that nothing must be wasted—money, least of all. 

In the future of proud and prosperous, COLUMBIA, 
therefore, a gradual approach to that love of money for 
its own sake, of which our enemies unjustly accuse us, 
will bein order. If we do not love it for its own sake, it 
will do no harm to love it for the good it may do us; for 
the nation of small homes and small fortunes—only not 
f, fact, if it becomes nec- 
But 


about that we may be able to see more clearly later on. 


too small—it may build up. 
essary, we might even love it for its own sake. 


TAKING DINNER. 
VOR the first time in many years, six hundred London 
thieves are to turn their hands to honest employ- 
ment. General BALLINGTON Bootu, of the Salvation 
Army, proposes to give a good dinner, in public, to that 
number of those gentry of the great metropolis who 
These 


precious wards of public charity whom the law cannot 


steal, notoriously, and as a regular occupation. 


reach to reform, may be reclaimed through the stomach. 
Owing to the urgent demands made upon his time by 
his chosen avocation, the London thief frequently neg- 
lects to take a good meal, and never eats regularly, as 
more favored people can afford to do. It often happens, 
too, that as the mists are settling upon London the lone 
and unhappy professional thief settles into a state of 
melancholy over his hard lot and want of success; he 
asks himself in the bitterness of his despair why it is 
that he has no appetite, though he 
since the day before—and, of course, he misses another 
meal on that occasion. The that 
the hunger in his heart is deeper far than the mere 


has eaten nothing 


answer comes to him 


want of victuals—it is the hunger, the yearning to lay 
his hands on the property of somebody else. 

If there is a harder or more pitiable plight to be 
found in human affairs, in all London, 
than the condition of this wretched, nervous but enter- 


wide, wicked 
prising fellow—sitting mayhap in the shadow of an un- 
broken arch of London Bridge to catch a vietim—Gen- 
BALLINGTON BOOTH seems to unearth it. 
Hence he catches six hundred thieves for a big dinner. 
He even invites the Queen. He 
subscriptions, and the dinner will be worthy of the oc- 
easion. If those thieves do not into the lanes 
and byeways feeling better than when they entered the 
hall of feasting, it will be because something is wrong 


eral unable 


has received immense 


out 


Lo 


with their digestive apparatus. 

Unless something unforeseen happens, this grand 
dinner to thieves will be not only the greatest enter- 
prise vet undertaken by the Salvation Army, but also 
the greatest humbug and the most disgusting prostita- 
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tion of the sacred name of charity that was ever perpe- 


trated in obedience to the ‘‘crank” sentimentalism of 


the sensational ‘‘lover” of the vicious and the de 
praved. It will be Satan grinning at ‘ reform” run 


mad. 


OF THE CAR-HORSE. 
now four kinds of motive power 
Horses still 


THE PASSING 
@ TREET~ JARS have 
horses, electricity, cable and steam. 
largely predominate in length of miles traveled, in pas- 
sengers carried, and in money earned for the companies. 
The tendency, however, is to dispense with them, on 
the ground of economy and in the interest of rapid 
transit. In view of the hard lot of many a noble ani 
mal, in poorly-managed street-car stables, the general 
of the horse in 


passing 


public will probably view the ‘ 
this instance as a much-needed move in the direction of 
that the great 
horse is well-fed, well- 


With the public driving 


them, and the evident difficulty of being always hu- 


humaneness, Still we must protest on 


majority of street-car lines the 
groomed and not overworked. 


mane, the managers of horse-car lines deserve much 
credit for their considerate treatment of this noble, 
silent and affectionate friend of man. 


But the street-car horse will soon be the exception 
instead the rule. 1890, until the 
present time, car-horses have decreased from 116,795 to 
88,114, or 28,681 


system is rapidly coming into use. 


of From November, 


in one year. In large cities the cable 
Electricity is mak 
ing the most rapid progress in the new and medium- 
sized cities. It is not likely that electric street-railways 
will ever come into very general use in New York, Phil- 


adelphia, Chicago or Boston. Statistics show, however, 


that only three years ago the number of electric rail- 
ways in operation in the United States was thirteen 
but now the number is more than four hundred, with 


indications that it may be increased to five hundred be- 


fore the close of the year. About seventy cable railways 
are in operation or in course of construction. 

According to the report of the 
figures of the street-railway traffic are : 
5,783.47, with miles thus divided of 
Animal, 4,061.94; electric, 914.: 
524.06. Length of tracks, 
5,661.44; electric, 1,261.97; cable, 488.31; steam, 711.30. 
Number of cars, $2,505—animal, 22,408; electric, 2,895; 
2,113. Number of 
electric, 6,619; 
passengers, 
134,905 994 ; 


Total cost, $389,357,- 


census of 1890 the 


Lenet h of lines 


motive powers 





; cable, 283.22 ; steam, 


8,123.02 miles—animal, 


employ ees, 
11,673 ; 


2.023, 010,202 


5,089; steam, 

44,514 ; 
Number of 
animal,  1,227,756,815; 
373,492,708 ; 
288.87—animal, $195,121,682.50 ; electric, $35,830,949.63 ; 


cable, $76,346,618.23 ; 


cable, 
70,.764—animal, cable, 


steam, 8,158. 





electric, cable, 


steam, 286,854,685. 


steam, $82,058,038.51 


Since these figures were gathered and collated the 
building of cable and electric lines has been very active, 
and it is safe to say that several thousand more horses 
have retired from the street-car lines since then. From 


a study of the figures it will be at once evident that the 
two new appliances are so much more economical than 
horses that capital will eventually get rid of them alto- 
large, crowded and 


gether. As intimated before, very 


busy cities will probably adopt the cable system, while 
second and third and lower-class cities will adopt ele 
tricity. 

In 
horses 
the taking up and cultivation of new farms in the grea 
West, will the 


numbers, for many ye 


this event, what will be done with the surplus 


? The rapidly growing business of the country, 
good horses in it 
to « 
to 


demand services of 


ars ome 


horses, and the gradual introduction of horse | 


creasing 


development of agriculture will the number o 
LuOr-Say 


ing mac hinery, on the farm and elsewhere, will lessen 
the demand for them. 

The obvious policy to pursue is the one so long ad- 
vocated by leading horse-breeders throughout the cot 
In the next twenty years such rigid selection and 
ed bi 


a higher grade of he 


try 


careful discrimination must be practi farmers, in 


rses will 


ynsid 


the raising of horses, that 


the result. Quality should be the very first « 


The number of young horses on the farm 


the 


eration, 
wressive 


down, in 


Where 


should be kept interest of pt 


horse- breeding. two hundred-dollar horses are 


now sold, one two-hundred-dollar horse will be the mark 
for the future. 

The throwing of fifteen or twenty thousand horses 
on the market every year, for some years to come, in 
consequence of the street-railway revolution and other 
minor causes, will have a tendency to depress prices 
The demands of merchants. manufactu s, lumbe 
men and private citizens for stong, active, hea ind 
neatly formed horses, in varying proportions, will have 
a tendency to keep pri es of such horses at a reasonable 
figure. 

The passing of the ecar-horse, instead of dep ng 
the profitable and pleasant business of horse bre ng, 
should give it a decided impetus. If re is tak 
view the situation as it is, and if the farmers, who n- 
stitute the large majority of horse-owners, w tal 
mediate steps to supply the demand for a higher ice 


horses, the outcon be not only viewed witl 


ood account Ata 


has served us man ears 


may 


of 
} 


compl 


weeney,. but turned to 2 


let the street-car horse go; he 


THE TWIN CITY CONVENTION 


MESNEaPOLts und St. Paul i i haa 


city now ind tay 4 

rivalry aside. Together the contested at 
ton for the Repub in National ¢ ivent 
Omaha the brave, Cincinnati the mu N 
the wealthy, St. Lou the ntra San | 
the mild, Chattanooga the picture que, Pit 
aggressive and Detroit la belle—Chica hav 
at home to take ire of her | t ( ng | t 
World’s Fair. And the Twin ¢ 

But, perhaps, it may be urged that tl 
should live good ne hb t 
in municipal wedlock. Tru nd | 
vill only live in peace If t ! 
live, let them join and fight S 
people do. 

As to the convention—June 7, 1892 
When southern and central, eastern and t 
ire languishing under the Jur il un 
delegates to the Repub in Nat l ( ' 
find Minneapolis a good place to bra p th 
for a few days, nea ead of the Fath fW 
in sight of the Falls of S Anthor mid natt i 
ery most grand and inspiring, wherein t 
tiest, busiest and most progressive of ou 
tion of cities have placed an architecture pr 
unsurpassed in tl vorld We congratulate Mint 
lis and St. Paul their appro iz nuptia ul 


their national conv 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE 
shes wonderful and hard-to-catch product of an 


t } 


cient and not a ll = efle zation 
peculiar—even more peculiar thar sed t 
he played poke ith ar] days of Bit HART! 
erature. Li HUNG, who seems to be a lept in 
ing out the first part of his name, has been ta t 
a British diplomat He took o m to com 
England and her people, modifying his praise 
regretful statement that BRITANNIA wa m 
what stern and unyielding He asked the I 
what impression had een pt iced t I 
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other Chinese laborers He does 
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THE Kight Hon. EDWARD ROBERT BULWER-LYTTON, 


Earl of Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S.1L, C.I.E., LL.D., British 
Ambassador to I rance, died suddenly of heart disease, 
it Paris He was born November 18, 1831. and was the 
only son Lord LyTTon, the celebrated novelist, poet, 
dramatist, orator and statesman. The literary work of 
the younger Lord LYTTON was done under the name of 


OWEN MEREDITH. He leaves a widow and five chil- 


dren. He began to write at an early age, and though 





his writings are not as voluminous as those of his illus- 
trious father, the list of his works is a formidable array. 
Among the volumes of prose and verse that he has 
given out are ‘*Clytemnestra and Other Poems,” in 
1855: ‘*The Wanderers,” in 1859: ‘* Lucile,” his best- 
known work, in 1860; “The Ring of Amasis,” in 1863 ; 
‘Fables in Song” and ‘Speeches of Edward Lord 
Lytton, with some of his Political Writings, Hitherto 
Unpublished, and a Prefatory Memoir by His Son,” 
i874; ‘The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton,” in 18838; 
veril,” in 1885; and ** After Paradise; or, 


Exile,” in 1887. 


** Glena- 
Legends of 


THE destruction of crops on the big farms in the 
Northwest, owing to delayed threshings, is an event 
notice. Why not 
from five thousand to 


that calls for more than passing 
divide those big grain farms 
forty thousand acres each—into smaller tracts, hire 
more men to live on them, work on them, and havea 
share in their profits? It is wicked to waste what 
human beings may suffer for before spring comes, 
Forty thousand acres of wheat cannot be threshed in 


time—even if the threshing machines are at hand, un- 


less there is a community of families somewhere in the 
neighborhood. Give willing, honest human beings a 
chance to work and live upon the land. Cut up the 
‘big farms.” 

W. J. FLORENCE, actor and generous lover of his 


kind, was a man who saw good in all things, and was 


singularly fortunate in not having an enemy in the 


world among those who knew him. His unexpected 
death is sincerely mourned by the profession and the 
If to cheer the gloomy by his inimita- 
to lighten the heart of 
fellow-actor or fellow-man by substantial aid and heart- 


veneral public : 
ble humor, on and off the stage, 


felt sympathy. and to leave sunshine in his track 


wherever he went or tarried—if these things be good 
works, then does W. J. FLORENCE leave behind him a 
work well done. May his kind never grow less. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. A. BARTLETT, pastor of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church at Washington, has be- 
come one of the Board of Directors of the House of the 
Good Shepherd, a Roman Catholic institution for the 
reclamation of fallen women. He wasspecially invited 
to take a place on the Board by the Rev. Father MACKIN, 
of St. Paul's Chapel. Rev. Mr. 


held to the conviction that the Protestant and Catholic 


BARTLETT has always 
churches should work together for the betterment of 
mankind in whatever avenue their united labors are 


require d, 


IT is « ymplained that the late New York Horse-Show 
was too English, and that the finely dressed ladies, even 
the Four Hundred, of Gotham, monopolized the show, 
paving big money for boxes. The complainants ought 

» be ashamed of themselves. Have not the ladies of 
Gotham the right to go to see an exhibition of fine 


iorses 


THE grain blockade in the West suggests another 


blockade. What will our transportation lines do when 
the world lays down its usual contributions at our 
ports of entry—and its World’s Fair exhibits and vis- 
? r 


itors, Desides ¢ 


Is it not time to commence preparations 


on an extensive scale ? 


THE anonymous letter fiend tried to damage the 
credit of the First National Bank of Chicago by stating, 
for the benefit of New York banks, that that institution 
would go down within a week. It was a big undertak- 
ing ; but the writer of anonymous letters is noted for 
such performances. 

THE people of Belgium are demanding universal suf- 
frage. As they are a progressive, intelligent and en- 
lightened people, ruled by King LEOPOLD, who is one of 
the decentest of monarchs, they ought to, and perhaps 
will, get that precious but dangerous implement of self- 


government. 


IT is authentically reported that the Russian peas- 
antry are ripe for revolt. Already they are beginning 
to resist the landlord and the tax-gatherer. Supposing 


that the Russian peasantry have the most rudimentary 
human resistance in their natures, the report is highly 


probable. 


IT is announced with much satisfaction, in some of 
the anti-Alliance daily wspapers, that the Republicans 
ind Democrats united against the People’s Party in 
Kansas and defeated it To our non-partisan thinking 
hat fact is about the best possible boom for the new 
poll 1 Orgal 
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YALE and Princeton met at football on Manhattan 
Field, New York, Thanksgiving Day. The rain poured in 
torrents at times upon the players, and upon nine-tenths 
of the sixty odd thousand spectators who viewed the con- 
test inside and outside of the inclosure. It was a magnifi- 
cent game, slightly obscured by the rain and the mud and 
the inefficient umbrellas—but magnificent, all the same. 
Yale won, nineteen to nothing. In spite of the one-sided 
score, Princeton played a very stubborn and at times 
highly scientific game. At several crises of the contest, 
experts averred, Princeton was on the point of going 
through—would have done so, in fact, had it not been for 
the Yale heavy-weights. Physically, the Princeton eleven 
are better proportioned men, having a combined weight 
of 1,858 against Yale’s 1,827. Heights in the Yale eleven run 
from Barbour, five feet five inches, up to Heffelfinger, six 
feet two and one-half inches—the team having four mem- 
bers over six feet tall. Princeton’s tallness runs from 
five feet seven inches—King, Poe and Vincent—to five feet 
eleven inches, which is the height of five different Prince- 
tonians. But Yale, all sizes, won. After the game, New 
York City heard of the result at times until next morning. 

The President has rescinded the order transferring the 
military reservation of Fort Marcy, N. M., to the Interior 
Department. 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has ordered the 
winding up of the affairs of the American Endowment 
Association, an eighteen months’ certificate scheme. 

The Chicago Presbytery, by a vote of fifty-four to 
eighteen, resolved to ask the General Assembly to turn 
entirely from the project of revising the Westminster 
Confession. 

All the surface railway companies of Brooklyn—the 
Brooklyn City, Atlantic Avenue, Coney Island and Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn City and Newtown—have united in an ap- 
plication to the State Railroad Commission to change their 
motive power from horses to the overhead electric trolly 
system. 

An Imperial German loan is to be raised in February, 
and a Prussian loan at a later date. 

The Socialist Hartman won the heretofore National- 
Liberal seat in the Reichstag, of Halle. 

The tin-plate manufacturers of Wales have resolved to 
shut down for two weeks each in December and January. 

M. de Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister, had a twenty 
minutes’ audience with Kaiser Wilhelm in Berlin. 

The prohibition of the exportation of wheat from Rus- 
sia has forced English millers to use American wheat, of 
which they will probably use six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand quarters per week for four or five months. 

The Erie Railway has earned a half million dollars 
more, net, this year than ever before. 

Out in Stockton, Cal., two rival syndicates have been 


formed to break trotting and pacing records. Millard 
Saunders heads one and Charles Marvin the other. Saun- 


ders’s latest triumphs are with the yearling filly Frou Frou 
trotting a mile in 2.26; and with the yearling filly Fausta 
pacing a mile in 2.2434. Marvin’s yearlings will probably 
try to beat these records before snow flies on the Coast. If 
nothing happens these youngsters, the 2.04 trotter is in 
sight 

An organization was effected in Boston to raise funds 
to build the Utah University, at Ogden, Utah. The move- 
ment is under the leadership of Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and President Warren, of Boston University. 

\ British syndicate is said to have secured an option on 
all the breweries in British Columbia. 

rhe colored Catholics are to hold a congress in Phila- 
delphia, January 5, 1892. 

M. Roche, French Minister of Commerce, said in the 
Senate that France’s agreement with any country granting 
the minimum tariff could not be terminated on less than a 
year’s notice 

John Cooper and Walter Rundell, both Englishmen, 
were arrested at St. Etienne for trying to bribe a foreman 
of a small-arms factory to give them a specimen of the new 
tussian rifle. 

President Carnot of France has signed the draft of a 
bill to establish a board of conciliation to arbitrate labor 
disputes. 





W.S. GILBERT, the great playwright, is a tall-built, stal- 
wart, determined-looking man, with a handsome, ruddy 
face, curly gray bair and a cavalry moustache, having re- 
cently removed his abbreviated side-whiskers, and is rather 
fastidious in his dress. He was originally intended for the 
army, and tried many vocations before attempting dramatic 
authorship. His experiences as a lawyer were not remuner- 
ative, though they supplied him with hints for many of his 
plots. His first play brought him but one hundred and 
fifty dollars. When the young playwright had received his 
check, the manager turned to him and said: ‘Take my 
advice, as an old stager, and never sell so good a piece as 
this for one hundred and fifty dollars again.’”’ ‘I took his 
advice,”’ he says, ‘‘and never did.’ He is now fifty-four, 
and having amassed a considerable fortune, is inclined to 
take life easily. He has a beautiful country home within 
easy reach of London, where he dwells in exceeding peace 
and comfort, devoting most of his time to yachting, farm- 
ing and collecting curios. He never uses a desk, but does 
all his writing on a pad on his lap. In manner he is some- 
what brusque ; but, withal, is a charming companion when 

l He is 


in the mood, his conversation sparkling with satire. 
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a confirmed cynic, and is skeptical as to the existence of 
real virtue in the world; but, as a promoter of grim, mad- 
dening fun, he has rarely been equaled and scarcely ever 
surpassed. It is curious to note that while his nonsense- 
plays have taken continents by storms, his elaborately- 
constructed dramas have fallen flat as the proverbial 
buckwheat cake ever did. One of the most conspicuous 
objects in his library is a full-rigged model of H. M.S 
Pinafore. When about to produce a play he always gets 
an exact model of the stage showing every entrance and 
exit exactly as the scene will appear at the theater, while 
little blocks of wood of different sizes are made to repre- 
sent men and women. These are painted in various colors 
to show the different voices. The green and white-striped 
blocks may be ‘‘ tenors,” the black and yellow “sopranos,” 
the red and green “‘contraltos,”’ and soon. A unique feat 
in dramatic authorship, and one that is without precedent 
in the annals of the stage, is that his name has appeared on 
the London playbills without a single break for almost 
quarter of a century. 





CAPTAIN WINFIELD Scott SCHLEY, of the cruiser Balti- 
more, Whose name has come so prominently before the 
public in connection with the Chilian imbroglio, is a tall, 
slim-built man of distinguished appearance, with a dark, 
pointed beard tinged with gray, and is somewhat perem p- 
tory in manner, his bearing being that of one accustomed 
tocommand. He is rising two-and-fifty, and comes of an 
old Maryland family. At seventeen he became a naval 
cadet. He fought on board the frigate Potomac during the 
campaign under Grant, which led to the capture of Port 
Hudson, and in 1862 was made lieutenant-commander and 
placed in command of the steam gunboat Wateree. He 
subsequently taught in the Naval Academy, and was sta- 
tioned at various times in Pacific, Asiatic and South At- 
lantic waters. Then he was raised to the rank of com- 
mander. This was in 1874. Three years later he was in 
command of the Esser. From 1880 to 1883 he was a light- 
house inspector; but it was as commander of the Greely 
relief expedition that his name is best known. He set out 
from New York in April, 1884, with three ships. How the 
survivors of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition were found 
is now a matter of history. With splendid energy Com- 
mander Schley pushed the relief expedition northward, 
and, as is well known, Lieutenant Greely and his six com- 
panions—all that remained of twenty-five—were found al- 
most starved to death. On his return he received con- 
gratulations from all parts of the enlightened world, and, 
though but a commander at the time, was placed in charge 
of the Bureau of Equipment. In 1888 he was promoted to 
a captaincy, and, when the new cruiser Baltimore was 
launched, was put in command of her. In this capacity he 
conveyed the body of Ericson to Sweden, where he was 
féted beyond endurance. He was then stationed for some 
time in the Mediterranean, but was subsequently ordered 
to Chilian waters at the outbreak of hostilities. He has, 
therefore, seen much service. 

GOVERNOR-ELECT FRANK BrowWN, of Maryland, is a 
short-statured, compact-built man, with light brown hair 
and a closely cropped moustache, and looks younger than 
his years, which are five-and-forty. He comes of a promi- 
nent and wealthy family, his father having been one of 
the largest planters in Carroll County. He is himself the 
owner of a large farm, and is a breeder of superior cattle 
and a keen judge of horseflesh. He does not look like a 
statesman, but has rather the appearance of a successful 
business man who has never dabbled in politics. Yet he 
has served in the Maryland Legislature, was treasurer of 
the Democratic Campaign Committee, in 1888, and was 
postmaster of Baltimore under President Cleveland. He 
is one of Senator Gorman’s chosen intimates. He is also a 
fashionable man of social prominence, and belongs to all 
the clubs 

Don’T FAIL TO READ OUR COUPON OFFER 
ON PAGE 12. 


THE MAGGIE TULLIVER CONTEST. 

OWING to the large number of essays received, and their 
extraordinary excellence, the judge’s award cannot appear 
until our next number, in which number the prize essay 
will be published 


READ THI 
IN our next number will appear an article on The 
Launching of the New York, illustrated, by a naval offi- 
cer; ‘*The Opening of Congress,” illustrated ; a poem 
by Owen Meredith (Lord Lytton), illustrated ; a humor- 
ous article on ** Hunting,” by R. K. Munkittrick ; the 
prize essay, ** Maggie Tulliver;” ‘*The Best Dressed 
Woman in New York,” illustrated ; editorials, essays, 
The front page will give 
illustration of ‘* Evacuation Day,” 
while the double will depict the great football match 
between Yale and Princeton. 





poems, personals, ete., etc. 


a wW ood-eng raved 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS: 
**A History of the United States in 


s5 


Our Own Time. 
By a Veteran Journalist. 


This work, whose publication will be begun at once, 
will present a consecutive review of American history, 
from the attempt of South Carolina to nullify an Act 
of Congress, in the first administration of Andrew 
Jackson, down to the close of the administration of 
Benjamin Harrison. The aim will be to do for con- 
temporary American history what has been done for 
contemporary English history in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Own Time.” 
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ELECTIONEER, THE FAMOUS STALLION, FATHER OF PALO ALTO AND SUNOL. PALO ALTO, THE FAMOUS RACER 
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BY MARGARE PRICE, 
Wat can she sa The pen is poised in air, 
And ink grows dry while thoughts refuse to blend, 
A ig dela und then, in mild despair, 
The pe i to trace the words: ** Dear Friend,” 
he not her friend? The lilac bough 
€ we to listen, as he said 
Ti w t i t word » lover’s vow 
That seemed a benediction on her head, 
St holds t ‘ yssoms, bright, unfading yet, 
Phat se ullay her fears, 
4 fill t eart I ‘ ries that beget 
I Lp é « irs 
H tter, too, f brief, is still a friend 
Th couched terms which sadly she cefines 
N k I ends 
I y, and sw s between the lines. 
I per nce more she urges on its way 
i the news ery last in mind 
H er d tl g of that d: 
H r so soon; he w so very kind 
4 ve i send their best recards, 
(nd in his new enterpris« 
The t s perfume she discards 
lo b “ed would be unwise 
How commonplace the language seems to her, 
i ~ 4 I o'er t ‘ t the task Is done 
I ack tha ikes her long demu 
In sendi what looks scarcely half beg 
Ar . trusts these words to hin be 
M « They are but shadowy signs 
I é " hing eyes to see 
throb—bet ween the lines 
At i ‘ t 
I 
I s vor ' n’s s = 
Phe I 
>e- 
> i | | > 7 ri > 
PALO ALTO HORSE FARM. 
A”) HE birthplace of the famous mare 


rYJ t Sunol—at present the world-beat- 
I i -_ II trotter—and of the second fast- 


llion, Palo Alto, is the re- 
nowned Palo Alto Breeding Farm, located 
some thirty miles south of San Francisco, 


rhis farm is the property of Senator 


j Leland Stanford, and is one of the largest, 

NH lA if not the largest, horse-breeding farm in 
t] the world. 

| The farm itself is one of the several 


magnificent properties donated by Senator 
and Mrs. Stanford for the endowment of 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. It 
ra sts of between seven and eight thousand acres of the 

lara Valley, and is one of the most 


richest land in Santa ¢ 


beautiful spots in California 
One interested in that noblest of all animals, the horse, 
could searcely afford to miss a sight of this establishment, 
where the animal seems to have attained the very height 
of perfection in points of speed and beauty. 

Leaving San Francisco on the morning train over the 
northern division of the Southern Pacific Railway, the vis- 


hour, at Menlo Park, the station 


itor arrives, in about an 
nearest the farm. If his coming be anticipated, here he 
will be met by the carriage from the farm, and a few mo- 


brings him within the Palo Alto inclosures. 








ments’ drive 

Passing through the magnificent grounds immediately sur- 
rounding Senator Stanford’s country-seat—artistic with 
their quaintly-designed flower-beds and statuary — on 
through wide, beautiful avenues, on either side of which 
stretch acres and res of park that boasts its almost 
countless Vv es of rare trees, the guest arrives at length 
at eeding Here the buildings and inclosures 
seen st a by themselves. He is driven at once 





inside an immense quadrangle, around which are grouped 
the numerous barns, outbuildings, dwelling- 
houses of employees, offices, etc., incident to such an ex- 
tensive establishment. Perhaps the first thing that will 
attract his notice is the scrupulous cleanness everywhere. 
Then he will be struck by the fact that, while he sees a 
great many men around the place, he fails to see an idler 
may be some visitor. It is like a 
i drone in it, and on all sides are 


stables, 


or lounger, unless 
gigantic beehive without 
of work that is moving in perfect 


evidences of a system 

order. Men are leading horses around under the great 
oaks which dot the quadrangle; other men are initiating 
into the mysteries of a first harness certain promising year- 


lings: out on the magnificent mile track, which lies be- 
drivers are putting other 
nside the wide-open barns and sta- 


yond the quadrangle, horses 
through their paces 
bles men are actively employed in cleaning, sweeping, ar- 
while more men with carts are conveying the 
Each one of the number is evidently going 





refuse away 
somewhere, knows what he has to do when he gets there, 
importance of his errand. 

hundred and fifty men 
undred of whom 






and believes in 


thing near one 


here are some 
the premises, nearly one] 


employed abot 
t the horses, including twelve or fifteen 











work solely about 
‘drivers.”’ 

The visitor is first conducted to an inspection of the sta- 

s, the inniates of which rank among the bluest-blooded 
iristocracy of horsedom. The grand old patriarch of the 
stud, Electioneer, whose stable was formerly the first point 
of interest, livesnow only in the good deeds of his nume1 
ous remarkable progeny, as the old King of Palo Alto died 
about a year ago, at idvanced age He was brought 
from New York S tor Stanford, in 1876; his sire, Rys— 
dyk’s Hambletoniat f imported Messenger blood, his 
mother the famousold Green Mountain Maid. It isclaimed 
that } eris the sire nore horses with public trot- 
ting records of 2.20 and better, than any horse that ever 
] d. Hiss I \ lowe 1 his own record to 2.08 3-4 


last month, at the Stockton (( racecourse. This beats 
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the former world’s stallion record, 2.09 1-4, held by the 
horse Allerton. 

Paio Alto isa magnificent bay, sixteen hands high, with 
every motion of his graceful body and shapely head be- 
traying his breeding. 

Of course the greatest present attraction at the farm is 
the mare Sunol, a daughter of Electioneer. She has re- 
cently beaten the world’s trotting record, making her mile 
in 2.08 1-4. All nerve, fire, and lithe action, acutely sensi- 
tive, wonderfully intelligent, she is indeed a picture. At 
a recent visit to the farm, with Mr. Hill, the artist, we 
succeeded in securing the photograph of this equine queen, 
much to our gratification, as from her restlessness this is 
difficult to do. ‘The mare is now owned by Robert Bonner, 
of New York, who purchased her from Senator Stanford 
nearly two years ago. But she will remain under the care 
and training of the famous horseman, Charles Marvin, 
superintendent of Palo Alto, for some time yet. 

Some four hundred mares and between twenty and 
thirty stallions are kept for breeding purposes at Palo 
Alto Farm. It is safe to say that among this number are 
many of the famous horses of the world. The black mare, 
Beautiful Bells, has already realized for her owner, in 
the sale of her colts, considerably over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; her colt, Electric Bell, having been sold 
at six months old for twelve thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

In breeding at Palo Alto, an intelligent and careful se- 
lection of parents is considered of vital importance. In 
fact, this establishment seems to be one of the very few 
places where Henry Ward Beecher’s first rule for success, 
‘Select the right kind of a father and mother to be born 
from,” is obeyed. The Palo Alto colts all do this. 

Then, before their grand entrance on the track of exist- 
ence, their mothers have better care than the majority of 
human mothers under similar conditions. But then the 
offspring of the latter are not worth as much in cash (to 
anybody but their mammas) at six weeks old as some of 
these Palo Alto infants ; and, maybe, therein lies the differ- 
ence. The cosiest stalls, most appropriate food and most 
comfortable surroundings are supplied these four-footed 
dames; and, during the foaling season, skilled watchmen 
are kept in constant attendance day and night. The 
mother and foal do nothing for five months but enjoy each 
other’s society, boarding at the best hotel meanwhile. At 
five months the colt is weaned, and then begin his first 
steps toward an education. He is broken to halter, and 
then put daily into the kindergarten—a covered paddock 
with a track twelve feet in width, around a circle of some 
one hundred feet in diameter—where he is drilled in the 
a, b,c of trotting. In the fall he is thoroughly initiated 
into the mysteries of the harness, and at a year old can be 
put on the mile track for his drill. 

Thus it is seen that trotters have not only to be born 
but made. 

It would be impossible in an article of this length to 
give a full description of the barns, stables, horses and 
other interesting things. Each division of the stud has its 
separate buildings, inclosure and manager, all being under 
the general management of Superintendent Marvin. The 
workmen are well paid, well fed and comfortably housed. 
The Palo Alto trotters have made some surprising records 
at the Stockton course within afew weeks. Beside these 
of Palo Alto and Sunol, Arion, an Electioneer colt two 
years old, broke the world’s two-year-old record at 2.10 
3-4. The following telegram was sent, upon this occasion, 
by Mr. Robert Bonner to Senator Stanford: 


“T congratulate you most heartily on having obtained 
the record for the fastest yearling, the fastest two-year-old, 
the fastest three-year-old, the fastest four-year-old, the 
fastest five-year-old, and the fastest record ever made by a 
horse of any age. It is really wonderful that one man 
should have accomplished so much in breeding and devel- 
oping the horse which we all love. Your success in this 
line is a great thing for California, when to it is added 
your magnificent gift of many millions for the purpose of 
endowing a university for the training of young men for 
the duties of life. ROBERT BONNER.” 


One cannot see Palo Alto Farm properly in less than a 
day, and will even then regret the shortness of time. As 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University is but a few minutes’ 
drive from the farm, the visitor can “‘ take in” both these 
sights at one trip. CARRIE STEVENS WALTER. 
+ e+ 
SEA FIGHTS AS THEY WERE AND AS 

THEY MAY BE. 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
(In Three Papers—Third Paper.) 

HOUGH the sympathies of the old- 
fashioned Jack Tar do not reach so 
/ . tia | far back as Actium or Salamis, he 
ee. AT is quick to appreciate all naval en- 
gagements in which the vessels 
have borne some resemblance to 








Te the ships of our own times. Your 

- trireme was no ship at all, he will 
( q tell you; and you might as well 
) / speak to him of a sea fight between 
a fleet of coal-barges or canal-boats. 


When, however, the belligerent ves- 
sels are fitted with masts and spars, 
and show a spread of canvas and 
the muzzles of guns peeping out of 
port-holes, and spitting fire if neces- 
sary, he recognizes conditions which are within his com- 
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prehension 

Several centuries 
conditions came into existence. 
men, with bluff bows and high sterns, depended on sails 
instead of on oars, and were a step towards the ship of the 
line; but it was not until the sixteenth century that there 
was anything like a close approximation to that form of 


after Actium before these 
The ships of the Norse- 


passed 
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ship, with heavy broadsides and three masts, in which the 
great naval victories of the modern world have been won. 
This approximation was not very close, even then. Oars 
were still used as an auxilliary to sails, and the bowsprit 
had not come into fashion. 

One of the earliest examples of the ship of the line was 
the Henri Grace d Dieu, which was launched by Henry 
VIII. in 1514. A thousand tons in burden, she had four 
masts and a bowsprit, all square-rigged. Her crew num- 
bered seven hundred, and she carried one hundred and 
fifty-one guns. Her sails were of cloth of gold, and the 
streamer which she flew on her mainmast was fifty-one 
yards long. Judging by Holbein’s picture of her,-which 
may be seen at Hampton Court Palace, a modern sailor 
would not have had much faith in her stability. She seems 
to have a Chinese pagoda on her forecastle and on her quar- 
ter-deck, and is as gayly caparisoned as the King’s own 
charger. But there is historical testimony that she was 
the most seaworthy vessel of the fleet, and she may be re- 
garded as the real precursor of the ships which, in com- 
mand of Drake, Frobisher, Benbow, Rodney and Nelson, 
gave England supremacy of the seas. 

The ships which succeeded her gradually increased in 
size, but down to the time of Trafalgar they were small 
compared with existing vessels. Nelson’s Victory, which 
is still afloat, is only one hundred and eighty-six feet long 
and twenty-one feet six inches deep, while her tonnage is 
but twenty-two hundred and eighty-six tons. Then came 
steam as a motive power, and then the “ wooden vessels,” 
which had been impregnable for so many years, were su- 
perceded by the ironclad. 

In 1866 the Northumberland was built, a monster iron- 
clad ship with five masts, and over five times the tonnage 
of the Victory. So rapid has been the strides in naval 
architecture since then that this enormous vessel is now 
almost as far out of date as the Victory herself, and the 
later ships have been built on a still larger scale. 

A few figures will serve to indicate the extent of some 
of the changes which have taken place. Three of the new- 
est ships are fitted with one-hundred-and-ten-ton guns, 
which cost about seventy-five thousand dollars apiece, to 
begin with, and cannot be fired at a less expense than 
thirteen hundred dollars for each charge of nine hundred 
and sixty pounds of powder. The largest charge used in the 
Victory at Trafalgar was only eight pounds. The Victory, 
as we have said, was but two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-six tons. The Victoria’s tonnage is eleven thousand 
four hundred and seventy, and her armament includes two 
of the one-hundred-and-ten-ton guns. “In the course 
of little more than eighty years,” says an English writer, 
‘“‘we have increased the weight of our heavy guns about 
fifty-fold; we have more than doubled their caliber; we 
have increased their length over four-fold; we have in- 
creased the weight of their projectiles about fifty-six-fold ; 
we have increased their powder-charge one-hundred-and- 
twenty-fold; we have increased their energy considerably 
more than one-hundred-and-forty-fold, and we have in- 
creased their range twelve-fold, or thereabouts.” 

It would be worth while to review all the great battles 
through which the various types of war-ships have been 
evolved, but that would require more space than a weekly 
paper can afford. If the reader wishes to learn more than 
the outlines here given, we must refer him to James’s 
History of the English Navy and Cooper’s Naval His- 
tory, and we can promise him many delightful hours in 
the perusal of these works. The subject is not less fas- 
cinating than it is large, and that gallant sailor, the late 
Admiral Porter, on hearing that the present writer in- 
tended to attempt a sketch of it, wrote to him, in a friendly 
letter: ‘It behooves you to get your nautical tackle on 
board, dip your pen in tar, and blank, blank your dead- 
eyes for a day or two before you begin.” 

We may, however, give a list which the Admiral sent 
us of the sea fights which he considered the greatest: 1. 
Salamis; 2. Lepanto; 3. Defeat of the Spanish Armada; 
4. Blake’s action in the Tagus, over Van Tromp, and at 
Santa Cruz; 5. Admiral Byng’s defeat, 1756; 6. Hawke’s 
defeat of Confians, in 1757; 7. De Grasse’s defeat of Graves, 
1781; 8. Rodney’s victory over the French off Domenica; 
9; Lord Howe’s action, 1794; 10. Cape St. Vincent, 1797; 
11. Camperdown ; 12. Battle of the Nile, 1798; 13. Trafalgar, 
1805. 

Among the battles in which Americans were engaged, 
Admiral Porter gives prominence to the following: 1. The 
battles of Lake Erie and Lake Champlain ; 2. Engagement 
between the United Statesand the Macedonian; 3. Engage- 
ments between the Constitution and the Java, the Consti- 
tution and the Gurriére, and the Constitution and the 
Cyaneand the Levant; 4. The Essex versus the Pharbe and 
the Cherub; 5. The Chesapeake and the Shannon; 6. The 
Hornet versus the Peacock ; and 7. The Wasp versus the 
Frolic. 

The list does not include the battles of the Civil War, 
chief among which, of course, was the engagement between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac. 

From the defeat of the Spanish Armada down to Trafal- 
gar, and the War of 1812, in which the Americans proved 
that they had inherited the sea-going qualities of the old 
sea-fathers, the implements and conditions of the naval 
battle changed little, except in the size and armaments of 
the ships. The French excelled as tacticians, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the treatise which was the standard 
in the French service, and which gave them such superior- 
ity as they had over the English, came from the pen of a 
Jesuit, Paul ’ Hoste, in the reign of Louis XIV. Benefit- 
ing from the tactical system of L’ Hoste, they fought with 
much more success than before; though while the French 
were the best tacticians, it cannot be denied that the En- 
glish were the better seamen. Admiral Porter thus de- 
scribes the method of the French: As the English, fol- 
lowing their custom, steered boldly down upon the enemy 
to close with him as soon as possible, the French opened 
with their entire broadsides, raking the English ships fore 
and aft, and splitting their masts and sails. The French 
hips would then run off, hidden by the smoke, and form 
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to leeward, and as the English ships came bow-on, and 
with ouly their bow-guns available, they received again 
and again the whole broadside of the French. It was a 
match of cunning against courage, of tactics against 
seamanship, and it changed the character of naval war- 
fare; but it did not win Trafalgar, all the same. 

Not long ago the writer of these lines stood on the 
poop of the full-sized model of the Victory at the Naval 
Exhibition, and it was not difficult to picture in the 
mind’s-eye the same ship as she was in Trafalgar Bay, 
grappling with the enemy, while the great and gallant 
Nelson lay mortally wounded on her deck. 

After all, in these old sea fights there was a good deal 
of the element for which we cannot find a better word than 
“slugging.’’ The belligerents did much hard hitting be- 
fore getting in the finishing blow. They pounded each 
other, blow for blow, with little sparring or fencing, and, 
from the modern point of view, took a very long time 
dying. 

Imagine three or four great ships of the line locked to- 
gether in the closest embrace, so that their guns, three 
tiers to each, were almost pressed against the free-boards 
of the enemy; imagine them blazing away at such close 
quarters, their crews swarming over shroud and bulwark, 
pistols in their hands, cutlasses in their mouths. The fire 
and shot spouted not from one level, bat from as many 
levels as there were decks. Yet the battle went on hour 
after hour, and sometimes day after day— 


“ And the sun went down and the stars came out far over the sum- 
mer sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty- 
three.” 


The timbers of these wooden walls were so shaken that 
the dust rose like steam, and did as much to obscure the 
air as the smoke. With all this, a man stood far better 
chance of coming through with his life in those days than 
he would under the conditions of modern naval warfare. If 
the opponents of the Victory had been equipped with our 
quick-firing and machine guns, not a man could have 
shown himself with impunity, for these weapons fill the 
air with a hail-storm of shot from which nothing within 
range can escape. Indeed, though the results of the naval 
battle of the future are uncertain in other respects, there 
can be no uncertainty as to the awful destruction which 
will attend it and the swiftness with which the end will 
be reached. It will not be a fight lasting days. There will 
be nothing like the dull, heavy, repeated blows dealt by 
the old ships of the line. The adversaries will meet, and it 
will take an inconsiderable number of minutes to settle 
the issue between them, though every minute will reek 
with immeasurabie carnage. 

What will the next great naval battle show? How will 
the new implements of naval warfare bear the brunt of 
actual operations? Everything has changed, Even with 
iron ships, propelled by steam, the naval authorities ex- 
pected that they had to simply increase the tonnage of the 
vessels and the caliber of the guns to keep pace with the 
times. This was until the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Then the turreted Monitor appeared on the scene, and 
showed them that the old type must be banished forever. 
Since then more changes have been made, and, as far as 
can be judged, the Victoria, with her one-hundred-and- 
ten-ton guns, is the consummation of all the experi- 
ment and all the endeavor of the greatest designers and 
architects. 

There are critics who say that she, and most of the new 
vessels of the British navy, are radically defective. If En- 
gland has made a mistake, however, all maritime nations 
have repeated her blunders. Whatever she does in build- 
ing war-ships they do also, though necessarily on asmaller 
scale. The ships of the new American navy are duplica- 
tions of the English type. 

We must not allow the disparagement to cast too much 
gloom upon us. At the same time, it is wholly impossiblc 
to predict what the outcome of the next naval war will be. 
Not only are the ships different from those of the past, but 
the conditions under which they will fight must be differ- 
ent. The torpedo, the ram and the dynamite gun, new ex- 
plosives, new and untried weapons, will be factors in de- 
termining the issue—things which we know now oniy 
experimentally. The one-hundred-and-ten-ton guns may 
prove useless, or as much of a peril to those who handle 
them as to those against whom they are aimed; but it 
is far more likely that they, with the other new weapons 
ahd new ammunition, will make the war as brief as bloody. 
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NEW YORK HARBOR DEFENSES. 


HEN all the New York harbor defe. ses 
now in contemplation by the Govern- 
ment are finished, the residents of the 
metropolis will have no reasonable 
cause to feur that the city will be 
bombarded and captured by any for- 
eign fleet that may attempt to do so. 
Such a project on the part of even a 

combination of foreign naval powers would be simply im- 

possible. Certainly, in a topographical way, the city of 

New York is more advantageously situated than any other 

city in the world. The natural facilities for defense around 

New York are second only to those of Gibraltar itself. Two 

great water approaches to New York—namely, from the 

Atlantic through the Narrows. and from Long Island 

Sound through the eastern entrance to New York Harbor 

—require special fortifications, provided with the most 

effective ordnance, and in a large measure these needs are 

being supplied. Already it has been demonstrated that 
the coast defenses of the United the long 
run, vastly superior, in a military crisis, to an armored 
fleet, and they can be maintained, if not constructed, at 
one-third the expenditure required to maintain an ade- 
quate navy. But, outside of purely economic considerations, 
the concensus of public opinion is in favor of proper forti- 





States are, in 
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fications around New York. What are the possibilities of 
such defense ? 

From the Atlantic approach, the first outward line of 
defense lies between Sandy Hook and Coney Island. At 
Sandy Hook new rifled cannon and mortars have been 
placed, and the recent successful tests of the ten and 
twelve-inch built-up steel rifles and of the 
mortar there demonstrate the value of Uncle Sam’s latest 
and most approved armament. ingenious person 
has suggested the building of an artificial island in the 
center of the lower bay that would command both opposite 
points. Doubtless this might prove a double safeguard ; 
but if the big guns can actually perform the work which 
the recent trials of them at Sandy Hook encourage army 
officers to believe they can, such an intermediate fortifica- 
tion would seem to be not wholly indispensable. For it 
must be remembered that the Narrows is commanded by 
fortresses—Fort Wadsworth on the west and Fort Hamil- 
ton on the east, to say nothing of Fort Lafayette, whose 
resources are casually incalcuable: and these, together 
with submerged torpedoes—in case the line from Sandy 
Hook to Coney Island were passed without much injury by 
an invading fleet—would doubtless disorganize any mod- 
ern armada en route to the onslaught—that is to say, to 
take New York; and, in short, would drive all besieging 
ironclads to our walls of resistance and destruction. A 
single armored vessel, possibly escaping all the outpour 
and downpour from these defenses, would still have to 
pass the Goddess of Liberty and her guns, and Governor's 
Island, whence another belching forth of steel projectiles 
and a final volley of submerged torpedoes would probably 
cripple it at least into helplessness. 

However, while this theory of our impregnable defenses 
from the Atlantic entrance to the harbor seems plausible, 
the plan of defining and establishing the outward line of 
defense in the open, namely in that large area of sea lying 
between Sandy Hook and the northern boundary of Coney 
Island, time 
may not regret having carried out. 

At the eastern entrance of New York Harbor the work 
of strengthening the military defenses is now in progress. 
At the southern extremity of David’s Island a mortar bat- 
tery is being constructed under the general direction of 
W. R. King, ex-colonel of engineers U.S. A., who at present 
is in command at Willett’s Point. David's Island, com- 
prising eighty-eight acres, is situated about a mile and a 
half southwest of New Rochelle in Long Island Sound. It 
was originally used by the Government as a hospital sta- 
tion at the beginning of the Civil War. It.has been a sub- 
depot for the reception of recruits since its purchase, in 
1869, by the United States, and is now a regular training 
post under the command of Colonel Parker. It is under- 
stood the original intention of the Government was to 
place a battery of rifled guns, mounted on disappearing 
carriages, on Hart’s Island, which, however, was not eas- 
ily obtainable from the city of New York; and so the idea, 
least for the time being, David’s 
Island selected as the 
next 
practically the western shore 
of the Sound as well 
It was rumored some 
that the 
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ment was negotiating 
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A. Mortar battery. 

B. Water tower. 

C. Barracks, ete 

D. Officers’ quarters. 
Parade-ground. 

. Sands’ Point 

G. Regular Sound channel 
H. Glen Island, 

I. New Rochelle. 


of David’s Island for the lo- 
cation of a mortar battery, 
and its intention to place for- 
tifications on Point, 
where a preliminary survey 
looking to that end was made 
last spring, it is probable that 
the story regarding the purchase of Glen Island was in- 
correct. For the channel between Glen Island and 
David’s Island, though deep enough to allow the passage 
of millionaire Starin’s excursion boats, is not deep enough 
to let through war vessels; and, if it were, the big mortar 
guns to be placed on David’s Island could be trained o1 


Sands’ 


= 


them just as well as on vessels approaching through the 
regular channel of the Sound that is used by the Fall 
River boats. 

Mr. James K. Mayhew, a civilian, acting as assistant 
engineer, has immediate charge of the construction of the 
mortar battery on David’s Island. The work was con 
menced early in May last, and a gang of about eighty men 





is now engaged in excavating and digging the pitsin which 
the mortars will rest. Work will be continued through- 
out the winter, if the weather be not too severe, in which 


case it will be finished within a year. These casemated 
fortifications, covering about an acre in area, 

closed by an embankment, the eastern front of which will 
be seventy-five feet in thickness. The accompanying dia 


gram roughly indicates the position of the mortars, six 
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THE NEW SILVER COIN 
THESE cuts show the face and back of 

lars which are to be coined at the Philads 
next year The designs were made by M1 
ber, the engraver of the Mint. The qua 
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A. J. B., St. Louis ‘The White Squad 
in Foreign and Home Wateis xy Thomas 
trained journalist and clerk to Rear-Admiral Wa 
be likely to give you the desire latest info 
was announced some weeks since as in pres 
lished it will be announced in our Libra 
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the desired information 
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undertaken by different societies of learned n 
in Germany. By referring to Mem 
bridge ’ you will see that Noah Webster was 
ber 16, 1758, and died May 2s, 184 
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TRACKED 
A SECRET OF THE 
BY ARTHUR W. A 


Author of “Fallen Among Thieves, 


Ghost of Greysiom 
CHAPTER IIL. 


A SILENT WITNESS. 


Ce I] HEN I was seated in 


the carriage, for 





the first time 
since meeting 
with Alec Ains- 
worth, I had 
leisure to collect 


my thoughts. I 
could scarcely 
believe my 
senses, 
middle-aged Scottish 


staid, 
tor, suddenly plunged in the midst of a 


was i, a 


sensational romance. Incident had followed 
incident so rapidly that I was perfectly be- 


wildered. Only a few hours ago I was 
standing in front of the display of pictures 
outside the Morgue, objectless; and now I 


was pledged to discover one suspected mur- 
de rer’ Ss whereabouts, to save another sus- 
pected murderer’s life, and to look after a 
young lady I had not only never seen, but 
of whose existence I had been absolutely 
ignorant as near back as yesterday. It 
seemed incredible that I, John Gordon, 
should have so far committed myself. And 
yet I scarcely regretted it. I had very few 
friends: my life had been spent in the cause 
of science, and there had not been much 
romance in it; so I accepted the situation 
without sorrow. After all, I was doing a 


good action, and that was a satisfaction. 
My time wasmy own. It was Christmas; 
why should I not keep the festive season 


by trying to make these people happier ? 

When I got to this point my cab had 
stopped. We had reached 373 Rue de l’Ar- 
cade, the residence of Miss Merton. I 
alighted and paid my fare. Then I ap- 
} ied to the concierge. 


a. es, hago moiselle was at home.” 
‘No, le Major had not re turned. The 
poor Shind was all alone.’ 
‘He would ask if Mademoiselle would 
receive me.”’ 
I sent up my card and the brief note 


Ainsworth had intrusted to me, and waited 
for the return of the concierge. In a few 
minutes the old man came back to me with 
the message that the young lady would see 
me at once 

The Merton apartments were on the third 
étage. Outside the door leading to the 
rooms were a number of packing cases, la- 
beled with the name of ‘“ Dormer,” evi- 
dently the property of the Australian ad- 
venturer. I passed through the passage 
ind entered the sitting-room. 

‘You wish to see me ?”’ 

I had never beheld a lovelier face. Ido 
not know how to describe beauty. En- 
grossed in my profession, I have regarded 
a woman’s face as merely a skull covered 
vith so much flesh and skin. Perhaps a 
disappointment (1 believe that is the cor- 
rect word) I experienced early in my life 
may have had something to do with this in- 
difference. Be this as it may, I am indiffer- 
ent—as a rule. However, the beautiful face 
of Mary Merton had a strange effect upon 
me. I felt that I would do much, go through 


much, to serve her 
“You wish to see me?” she repeated, 
pointing to a chair, ‘“‘and you bring me an 


introduction from Mr. Ainsworth. You 
are welcome; my father is away, or he 
would welcome you also.’ 

‘I am sorry to say I am the bearer of bad 
news—Mr. Ainsworth is unable to see any 
one 

‘Ti!’ 

‘lam a doctor, and I repeat he must not 
see any one. However, he is under my 

and I hope for the best.” 
But I must go to him, indeed I must.” 
‘When I tell you, my dear young lady, 
that your presence might do him harm, I 
am sure you will not press the matter fur- 
ther 

Her eyes filled with tears. She evidently 

was deep y I could not help 


-— 


distressed. 


sighing—I know not why. 
‘You have heard nothing of your fa- 
ther?” I wn Hay as much to change the 


subject as to obtain information. 

hing; but that does not cause me 
tlarm. Papa is very fond of taking 
an excursion, and when he is away is dread- 
: in writing. I have nodoubt he 
s at this moment enjoying himself with 
Mr. Dormer.” 
As she spoke the image of the dead man 









remiss 





lyi g in the Morgue rose before me 

‘**And now I have to ask you a favor,” I 
said. “I have already told you that Mr. 
Ainsworth is my patient: will you become 
a patient too?” 

“You will have little trouble with me,” 


a smile ‘lam thankful 
m never out of health.”’ 


she replied, with 
to say thatIa 





To keep that health you must take 
exercise. \ have not been out to-day. 
Let me Pres a walk. If you will per- 

iwait your return. I have 

rs to write. When you come 

hall send a short note to Mr 

d wo and when he is able to receive 
it I will give it to him.” 





. but I was firm 


‘Tt e¢ * she began 

t} cannot come. Why 
not take he concierge with you? 
Allow this I left the room, 
and ne piece overcame the 
door-Keeper’s scruples abont a wing his 
wife to leave her post Phe fact was, J 


ONCE A 


the time was running short, and 
that the agents of the police might be ex- 
ected at any moment. When I returned, 
begged Miss Merton to get ready, ina tone 
of gentle command that is incidental toa 
doctor’s calling 

‘Well,” she said, 
am to obey you, so I 
mit.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later the agents of 
the police were inspecting everything. We 
passed from the salun into the apaptment 


knew that 


** Alec tells me that I 
suppose I must sub- 


of the Major. They opened every drawer, 
and found nothing. Then they entered 
Miss Merton’s room. 

‘Surely this is sacred,” I said. 


“Our orders, doctor, are to disturb noth- 
ing,” replied one of the police agents 
politely: ‘‘the most supe rficial inspection 
will be sufficient. 

Once more the drawers were opened and 
closed. The result, nil. 

‘What room is this?” asked the same 
man, standing before a door. 

“T will see,” I replied, and entered an 
apartment which was divided from_ the 
rest of the bedrooms by a passage. In a 
moment I understood that this was the bed- 
room of the murdered man. It wasin some 
confusion: the chairs were not in their 
places, and on the floor lay an envelope, 
the superscription on which startled me. 
Before it could be discovered by the police 
I had picked it up and placed it in my 
poc ket. 

This time the officers were more diligent 
in their search. Again they looked into 
the drawers, and then proceeded to seal 
them up 

‘“The owner will not require the apart- 
added the chief constable, 
‘*so we shall put him to 


ment again,” 
with a grim smile, 
no inconvenience. 

Shortly after this the men took their de- 
parture, carrying with them an inventory 
they had made of the contents of the entire 
suite. 

Once more I was alone, and I looked out 
of the window. It was growing dark—too 
dark to read. The fire, with its smolder- 
ing blocks of wood, gave but little light. 
In the center of the room was a gas chan- 
delier. I felt in my pockets for a piece of 
yaper. My hand touched an old envelope: 
| drew it out, and, twisting it up, made it 
into asquill. As I lighted the gas I cursed 
myself for my folly. I had used the enve- 
lope that had caused me so much uneasi- 
ness. 

“Well,” Isaid to myself after a moment’s 
thought, “ perhapsit is better asitis. What 
was the good of keepingit? Itis better de- 
stroyed. It is a link in a chain that had 
best be severed.”’ 

I had seated myself at the table, and was 
making a pretense of writing when Miss 
Merton returned. 

‘And now you must wait while I write 
to him,” she said. ‘But it iscruel of you 
to keep me from him.” 

I again assured her that I was acting 
wisely. I told her that the separation 
would not be for long. And as I watched 
her at her desk, I could not help conjectur- 
ing whether he was really worthy of her. 
I could not help contrasting him with my- 
self, and, as a looking-glass assisted me, to 
my own detriment. He was young, hand- 
some, and I—was many years his senior. 

When she had finished her letter she 
handed it to me with a grateful smile. She 
looked into my eyes, and told me that she 
felt that I was a true friend and that she 
could trust me. I pressed her hand and 
left her. 

I have a very faint recollection how I 
spent the evening. I suppose I dined, and 
I fancy I must have gone to a theater. But 
I was unnerved and unlike myself. I could 
not have believed that I could have been so 
much moved. And by a mere acquaintance? 
For what did I know of Alec Ainsworth ? 
Why should I interfere with his affairs ? 
What claim had he on me? And then the 
sorrowful face of Mary Merton rose before 
me, and I resolved that, come what would, 
I would do all I could to serve her. 

The next morning I was myself once 
more. I remembered that at one of the 
trials in which I had been engaged as a 
witness, an English detective had been ex- 
amined at the same time as myself. I 
called to mind that this man had told me 
his name and address, and informed me 
that his duties kept him constantly in Paris. 
With the prejudice of a Briton, who be- 
lieves in nothing foreign, I came to the con- 
clusion that this man would be of greater 
assistance to me than any number of 
Frenchmen, so I determined to call upon 
him. I had little trouble in finding him. He 
lived ‘‘on the other side of the Seine,” close 
to the Rue du Bach, the street in which the 
body of Dick Dormer had been discovered. 
He greeted me cordially, and said he would 
be only too pleased to help me to the best 
of his power. 

‘Between ourselves, sir,”’ said he, “it is 
terribly slow. All I have to do is to watch 
the Irish, and when you get to know them 
it goes against the grain to do them any 
harm. You see, sir, it’s all right when you 
are actively employed — then everything 
comes in the way of business, and you 
would hang your own mother, if needs be; 
but it’s different when you have to kick 
your heels about five days out of the six. 
Then it seems cruel to betray the chaps that 
trust you—not that I betray them much, as 
I am as well known to them as Charing 
Cross or Dublin.” 

Finding Mr. Armstrong in this favorable 
mood to listen to a story, I told him all I 
knew about the murder of Dormer, and 
asked him for his opinion 

‘*My opinion, sir, wouldn’t be worth much 


until I had thought the whole matter over, 
and then I won't swear it would be better 
than any one else’s. All we can do is to 
make inquiries. Of course, these French- 


WEEK. 


men have messed it: they mess everything. 

Why should they take him to the Morgue 
if they knew who he was? and why did 
they arrest Mr. Ainsworth haphazard like, 
when they suspected him from the first ? If 
they believed what they heard from Naudin, 
why they had their man ready to hand; but 
why they should believe Naudin is quite 
another pair of shoes.” 

‘Who is this Naudin ?”’ I asked. 

“One of the greatest scoundrels in Paris. 
I wouldn't hang a cat on his testimony.”’ 

“* And this is the man who is to bring Alec 
Ainsworth to the scaffold!” 

“Well, you see, they must guillotine 
somebody, so why not he? It is not as if 
they had the Major.”’ 

‘“‘Do you think they will ever get the 
Major ?’ 

“No, sir; I do not.” 

Further questioned on this point, Mr. 
Armstrong became very reticent, saying 
that he had only —— an opinion for 
what it was worth {e then ‘suggested we 
should pay the gambling-house in the Rue 
du Bach a visit. 

““These Frenchmen are sure to have over- 
looked something. Noone knows but what 
we may pick upaclew. At any rate, it is 
worth a trial, sir.”’ 

So we started for the gambling-house. 
The Rue du Bach was, like other streets in 
the St. Germain quarter of Paris, of the 
lower class. There were none of the pal- 
aces that nestle round the Church of St. 
Clotilde, and few _—— of business. In its 
near neighborhood was one of those numer- 
ous ‘“‘all-sorts” shops that rival our own 
co-operative stores in the magnitude and 
diversity of their resources. But there were 
cafes here and there, and it was in front of 
these cafes that my companion came to a 
stop. 

“This is the place, sure enough, sir. At 
a first glance it looks innocent enough, 
doesn’t it ?” 

Mr. Armstrong was right. There was 
nothing remarkable about the gambling- 
house at a first glance. 

“We will not go into the cafe part, sir, 
but try something better. I know the 
geography, and, with luck, we may havea 
private inspection.” 

Avoiding the open door, and leaving the 
sleepy waiters yawning over their work, 
Mr. Armstrong tried another entrance at 
the side. The portal yielded; it was not 
locked ; we passed a short passage, and go- 
ing up a couple of flights of stairs, were 
soon in a large room, in the center of which 
was a green baize-covered table. 

“This is where business is conducted,” 
said Mr. Armstrong; ‘‘many a last franc 
has been lost here, and many a candidate 
for the Morgue has spent his remaining mo- 
ments in the land of the living. But we 
have not seen all.” 

And my companion approached another 
door leading into an inner room, used fora 
bedchamber. There was nothing to attract 
particular attention in this place. It was 
furnished after the fashion of French hotels 
of thefourthgrade. Bed, wash-hand stand, 
table, chairs. Near the mantle-piece, on 
either side, were large glasses let in the 
wall, serving as mirrors to reflect the full 
height of a human figure. These glasses 
were bound in iron frames, studded with 
knobs of some different metal. 

Armstrong quickly tapped with his 
clenched fist the walls from right to left, 
and then from left to right. 

‘* Nothing hollow,” he observed ; 
solid brickwork.”’ 


** this is 


‘What are you doing here?” asked a 
man entering the room and speaking 
roughly. 

‘No harm,” replied Mr. Armstrong. 


“Perhaps you know me: 
English police.” 

*‘Doyou? Well, that doesn’t make you 
more welcome. We have enough of our 
own police, without having to go to foreign 
countries to import strangers.” 

“‘Come, come, my boy,”’ replied Mr. Arm- 
strong, “don’t lose your temper. I am 
perfectly well-known at the Prefecture, 
and you will not improve your ‘position 
with the powers that be by showing me 
discourtesy.”’ 

“*T don’t want to show you discourtesy,” 
surlily answered the man; “‘still, if you 
did want to see these rooms, you might 
as well have asked me to show you over 
them.” 

‘‘T was anxious not to give you trouble.” 

‘No trouble. But what do you want ? 
This is not the time to see our establishment 
in full swing—you know that as well as I 


I belong to the 


do. If you wish to iake your friend the 
rounds, come a little later. 
“Thank you very much; perhaps I may. 





‘just possible you may 
u% matter in which we 
Did two English- 


By the way, it is 
know something of 
both take an interest. 


men pay a visit to the tables three nights 
since ? 

‘Very likely; lots of Englishmen pay us 
Visits.’ 


“But one of these men was found mur- 
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dered outside this house, and the other has 
disappeared.”’ 

“Very likely,” said the waiter, tartly; 
““we are not responsible for anything that 
happens outside our premises. That is the 
specialty of the maison.” 

- Well, well, you know best. If you 
think jt is wise to be unpolite, be it so. 
But I should have thought it would have 
been worth your while to be civil to an 
agent of police, even though he should be 
an Englishman.” 

‘“*T don’t want to be unpolite,” replied the 
waiter, with a grumble. “If you ask me 
general questions, you must expect gen- 
eral answers. If you are deeply inter- 
ested in the adventures of these two gentle- 
men, go to the Prefecture; they know all 
about them there. I know they gave usa 
great deal of trouble before we were rid of 
them.” 

“Well, we will detain you no longer,” 
said Mr. Armstrong, who had been stand- 
ing by an escritoire carelessly turning over 
the leaves of a blotting book. ‘‘And they 
made no stay here ?’ 

‘Have I not already said ‘No’?” 

“Well, we are at your service; let us 

go. 


” 


(To be continued.) 





THE LIBRARY. 


For those who relish the hair-lifting, the 
intense and the weird, in F rene h literature, 
“Tales for a Stormy Night,” just issued by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, will be a 
rare and select treat. It consists of trans- 
lations from the French of Tourguéneff, 
Balzac, Mérimée and Alphonse Daudet. 
The E nglish of the translation is above the 


average. 

“Liberty and Life,’ by E. P. Powell, i 
strong, original, deep and freely inter 
spersed with striking thoughts and phan 
tasies for the social and religious reformer 
and specialist. The views are advanced 
og sa -Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 

5 Dearborn street. 

‘John Auburntop, Novelist,’ by Anson 
U riel Hancock, is a work whose title might 
be supplemented by the explanation that it 
is a collection of essays on geology, monistic 
evolution, and belles-lettres, with a brief, 
plotless narrative of an unhap by love affair 
incidentally thrown in. As the custom is 
growing which makes the novel as little 
narrative as possible, it were useless to ob- 
ject tothe essays. The love affair, however, 
calls fora word or two. The lovers give 
each other up at the last minute, and marry 
where love does not call, being yet the best 
of friends. If a loveless marriage brings 
unhappiness, “ incompatibility,” and fin- 
ally divorce, and if we consider that divorce 
has become almost a necessity of modern 
married life—perhaps, Mr. Anson Uriel 
Hancock has struck the real lead to a 
realistic love plot. Perhaps the majority 
of modern marriages are loveless! But to 
wind up a novel with hero and heroine both 
resignedly married to “‘ others,” was a bold 
stroke on the part of this new and rather 
entertaining writer. 

“ Huckleberries, Gathered from New En- 
gland Hills,” by Rose Terry Cooke. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This is a 
charming collection of short stories, told 
in the author’s best vein. To tell a short 
story well is a born gift, and Rose Terry 
Cooke owes her delightful style to her 
fairy godmother. 

‘The One Hoss Shay,” with its Com- 
panion Poems, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A very elegantly 
bound volume and admirably illustrated. 
A nice gift-book. 

‘**Betty Alden: A Story of the Pilgrims,” 
by Jane G. Austin. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The reader is transported 
back to Plymouth in the days of Miles 
Standish, and the story is admirably told, 
albeit in the quaintness of speech of that 
trying and desperate time. 

“Countess Erika’s A agetg ben gl trans- 
lated from the German of Ossip Schubin by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, is a remarkable perform- 
ance. This author has the rare power of 
investing the common incidents of every- 
day life with a charm usually nog a od to 
belong to sensational and tragic lappen- 
ings only. There is much in this book to 
remind one of the best passages in “ Van- 
ity Fair.’’—Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

4 oO. 

“Ge ne 1: A Story of Italy,’ by T. Adol- 
phus Trollope, is intense, in many places 
dramatic, even if not strictly true. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. 

‘Joe Brown, Doctor, on Alcoholism, its 
Cause and Cure,” is a contribution to tem- 
perance physiology containing nothing 
special or original. The style is attract- 
ive, and, in places, quite sensational. New 
York: E. Scott, 134 West Twenty-third 
street. 
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Our old friend, the homespun, comes out in a speckled 


aspect 
brown. 
and is chevron woven, but 
snow-storm. 

Here is a recipe for those who would like to make their 
own cologne water. To one-half gallon of alcohol put six 
drams each of oil of lavender, oil of bergamot and essence 
of lemon, two drams of oil of rosemary and twelve drops 
of oil of cinnamon. 

There is a most execrable mode for skirts which has 
been struggling to come in, and has been seen here and 
there. It consists of a piece of brocade or embroidery— 
anything as long as itis different from the stuff of which 
the robe is made—forming a large point in front, which 
descends to quite the middle of the skirt, the latter being 
gathered in to the point. Never patronize this fashion, for 
its bad taste is on a par with its hideous appearance. 

An “‘anti-bird in bonnet’ league has been organized by 
a number of German ladies under the title of ‘‘ Deutscher 
Bund gegen den Vogel Massenmorde fiir Modezwecke,”’ 
the president of which is the Duchess of Mecklenburg. 

Boston boasts of a woman cabinet-maker, who has a 
studio in the Pierce Building, on Copley Square, and plies 
hammer, saw and chisel for Back Bay patrons. She has 
also several classes of fashionable girl pupils. 

Coats are becoming longer day by day, and those of the 
fashionable woman have now almost as many tails as the 
bashaw of high degree. Triple hip basques have made 
their appearance, each overlapping the other. They have 
at least the element of novelty; but this will be a recom- 
mendation for but a limited period, as in a short time 
every one will have adopted them. 

It is claimed for Miss Mary B. Beauclerk that she is the 
pioneer woman stenographer of England. She became, 
several years ago, the shorthand secretary of the editor of 
the Birmingham News, and was subsequently engaged in 
general reporting. 

Among the oddities in bonnet architecture, is a rather 
large capote made of soft felt and velvet, with a jet orna- 
ment in the shape of a swan’s neck in front and a Prince 
of Wales plume at the back. 

One of the prominent preachers of North Dakota is 
Miss Carrie J. Bartlett, a young woman who stepped from 
a newspaper Office into the pulpit. She is said to be suc- 
cessful in her new field, and is popular with her congrega- 
tion. 

Gloves are worn long when the sleeves are short, or 
only coming to the elbow, and pearl] gray and silver gray 
are the shades preferred. The same shades are used for 
day wear, but then they are short as the sleeves are long. 
Gloves with Mousquetaire gauntlets are worn, but not 
so much as was expected. 

“There is a great chance for old maids in the Argen- 
tine Republic,’ remarked Henri Bosquet, of Buenos 
Ayres, in conversation with a Chicago Tribune man. 
“There are about sixteen men to one woman there, and 
the unmarried males are more than anxious secure 
wives. This is especially true of my city. When a ‘new 
woman,’ as we call the welcome arrival, comes to town, 
about fifty men make a wild effort to secure her. It is 
quite an interesting contest, and the one who captures the 
prize is looked upon as something of a hero. The local 
papers write columns about it, and about everybody in the 
city turns out to the wedding. It doesn’t matter much 
about the woman’s age or looks; she is received with open 
arms and married off in a jiffy to some real nice man. 
The woman will have about fifty good-looking suitors to 
pick from, so she need not be anxious about not finding 
the kind of a man she wants. The love-making doesn’t 
last long, however. Three days is the usual limit.” 

Crimped rose petals forming a thick rosy ruching 
around the foot of an evening dress of pink silk mullis a 
novel fancy, and the idea was carried out in a long boa 
made of the smaller petals thickly strung together. 

A blonde girl at a swell ball recently appeared in a 
gown of pale green chiffon made in such a manner that 
the slightest movement caused the billowy folds to rise 
and fall like waves upon the ocean. It was garlanded 
with great water lilies and long fringes of pendant grasses, 
which caused the wearer to look like a naiad newly risen 
from the depths of the sea. 

Honeycomb counterpanes that have become worn in 
spots and are of no use for bed-coverings should be ent up 
for towels and wash-rags. The irregular surface of the 
material makes it a very good substitute for Turkish tow- 
Neatly hemmed, they will last a long time. 

To clean brass bird-cages wash in cold suds and while 
still damp rub with whiting, then with a flannel, and 
finish polishing with tissue paper, or Wash, wipe dry, rub 
with kerosene. 

Ball gowns of chiffon are lovely to behold, but alas ! 
like most lovely things, extremely perishable; it is neces- 
sary that yards and yards of this airy fabric should be used 
to make it effective, but it must be confessed that nothing 
surpasses it in becomingness and beauty. 


this year, with very indistinct lines of reddish- 
For example, Malvern cloth is more tweed-like, 
flecked as though seen in a 


to 


els. 
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Have you seen the “ Helyett’’ belt ? It is a new impor- 
tation and consists of a pointed band of silk or velvet, 
studded with jet or precious stones, and edged with the 
same decoration. From its lower edge falls a fringe of 
the same stones, graduated in size, and finished at the 
end of each strand with a long-pointed tag. 

The examination of meat in the packing-houses of 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City, is done ex- 
clusively by young women. The work is exceedingly 
minute and trying. 

The metal trimmings so much in vogue last year will 
be sparingly used, and the use of jeweled trimming in 
evening wear seems to have given way to spangled nets 
and chiffons, which will be used with delicate-hued satins. 

Sara Bernhardt, who has for several years entertained 
a nervous fear that she will perish through fire, has com- 
missioned a Lyons manufacturer to make for her some 
fire-proof materials, to be used for her stage dresses. The 
material is made fire-proof by being impregnated with 
some chemical substance, and several Parisian ladies of 
fashion have followed the example of Madame Bernhardt 

Brown furs are more fashionable than any other, and 
are even used in evening dresses. A striking costume 
seen lately in a theater box was of heavy white crepon, 
trimmed with bands of otter; the ornament worn in the 
hair consisted of several tufts of fur, surmounted by a 
feathery heron’s aigrette. 

The nattiest gloves worn at t present time are pale 
gray with all black stitching. 





MISS LOTO ROBINSON, 
A type of Southern beauty 


The Old Country custom of always having marmalade 


for breakfast is so excellent that it 
country. In many families in England the jé 
regular feature of the morning meal. To vary the sup} 
of this article apple marmalade may be easily prepare: 
follows: One-half a pound of butter, one pound of suga 
three pounds of apples. with lemon 
quietly until they form a sort of marmalade. 

Boil the hominy, for hominy croquettes, until thor 
oughly done. Then turn it out on a plate to cool. To a 
pint and a half of hominy add a large pinch of salt, one 
spoonful of milk, three eggs well beaten, flour enoug! 
roll the croquettes into shape, and one teaspoonful of |! 
ing powder. Cook in a deep frying-pan full of boiling fa 
When they are a nice light-brown, remove from the fat 
and let them drain a few minutes before serving 

A bit of charcoal put in the saucepan with your c: 
bage destroys much of the disagreeable odor usually per- 
vading the atmosphewe at such times. 

The Wyoming Legislature has passed a 
bachelors two dollars a year. Let others follow su 

It is said that if a scar is rnbbed for five minutes nicht 


should obtai this 


im-pot Is a 
} 


Season and stew 


law taxi! 





and morning with olive oil or lanolin it will gradually 
disappear. 

Rose color is one of the predominating tints of the sea 
son, and it rangesfrom the dull burnt rose to the paler and 
more wsthetic tints which resemble the hne upon the 
curled petal of a Catherine Mermet rose. Sometimes only 


v lit 


a suggestion of this tender tint appears, perhaps, 
ing or a fold, which brightens up a somber dress with its 
delicate tones. 


11 


An old-fashioned adjunct for the toilet-table which has 


| tu vogue 1s the large-sized piu 


come once more suddenly i 
cushion with its ample supply of pins 

There is a prominent doctor in Boston who insists on his 
wife dusting and sweeping one room in her house eve 
day without one stitch of clothing on. He says it is the 
only way to give every muscle full play. 

The woman who ‘‘can’t sleep” will be helped by a 
sponge bath, followed by a gentle exercise with Indian 


ciubs, just before retiring 
There is something new in the way of a bow-knot. Iti 
blue and pink enamel of the 1 t 


made of a most delicate 
The ribbon has many bends and curves in it, and 


shades. 
just where the knot is tied is a brilliant diamond 

You can clean collars on woolen jackets, men’s coat 
etc., by sponging with ammonia and water, then with alco 
hol, then rub dry with a flannel cloth. 

The zigzag pattern in dress material is decidedly the 
thing. 
ionable whether in woolen, silk, satin or velvet 

For pimples use clover tea and camphorated vaseline 

Those little beauty ladies’ veils, which 
supposed to look like patches of court plaster on the fair 
yr at last. The spot fashion had 
liable to twist 


The pattern is in all sizes and shades and is fash 


spots on were 
skin, have found a success 
its drawbacks. The veil 
no matter how carefully 
most sure to move so that it came on the top of the wear- 
dainty flowers or a 


around, and 


loc ated, it 


was 


that spot was Was Al- 


er’s nose Its successor is a of 


leaf 


spray 
worked on the gauze 
Here list of the wealth- 
women in the United States: Mrs. 
Hetty Green is credited with a fortune of 
$40,000,000 in her own right: Miss f 
Mrs. Edwit 
Mrs. John C. Green, 


is the latest 





beth Garrett has $20,000,000 ; 


Stevens, $16,000,000 : 




















$10,000,000; Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, #10 
000,000: Mrs. John R Sarton, $6,000,000: 
Mrs. Thomas Scott, $5,000,000: Mrs 
William Armour, $5,000,000 ; \irs 
Terry, $20,000,000, while Mrs. Terry 
baby daughter, three years old, dis- 
tances all competitors by having wealth 
in her own right valued at $50,000,000 

Heliotrope is one of the passing 
fancies of to-day, but is not in as good 
taste as several shades of the same 
color, which always have an artistic 
effect. Green and brown are m 
with charming results, and we 
the woodland hues of spring combined 
with the rich russet brown of late 
aut 

uy r is a good recipe for 
sha Carbonate of my 
nia, o7 drachn carbonate of potas 
sium, one drachm; water, four ounce 
tincture of cantharis, one drachm: a! 
cohol, four « ces; rum, oneandal 
pints Dissolve the carbonates ir the 
water, shake well before using, moi 
tening the scalp well with this t a 
lather forms. Wash in cool water a 
rl til dry 

lo restore ched linen, pe 
slice onions, extra juice by pour 
and squeezing idd t uit 

unce f Y soap, cut fine ‘ 
ounces Ft Ss earth one-half pint 
vineg lit her W ( 
spl ol el ul et dry W 

Cle susua or we 
it has b § I istol f 
thr the “ have ipp 
A slight scorch will disappear by exp 
ing to st! gs 

To br ipets, wipe t 
warm wat } ‘ I ‘ 
1 few drops of amt i 

Cashmere Ss a I ( 
hair of a¢ é i I 
Thibet 

If the col is I ! 

lks by fruit-stains, ammo 1 Vill usua re ( 
‘ 

In Austria women are employed to carry mortar and 
bricks to the builders. They work from sever 
morning till six at night, with one hour at noor 
ceive twenty cents a day Most of these female } 
carriers are unmarried 

Eve amb’s tters a made to subserve to the pur 
pose ol ree of Ul Se J nt 
t f I I ponceau et Vhich wa 
\ Per ! 

I . . vy thirty-two reg \ p ’ 
Ir I 
} India 
&¢ \ fT 

Fort f R ‘ 

rpose 

I \ s stat I - T 
ep! ‘ » ( I 
World's I - 
for the pe 

aH f 

i}/mas I I 
ind 
hy 
rach the I 

} e X\ } ‘ ) 
ire ¢ 

\ k g I ead 
wipe care he face of a soft piece of velvet 
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White liquid for stamping with perforated paper pat- 
terns on dark goods: Use white lead mixed with dry gum- 
arabic powder, which goes through the perforations and is 
attached to the material by pressing with a hot iron. 

Young girls of the 

y present day completely 

destroy their hair by 
crimping it with irons 
and twisting it up tightly 
with thick hard hairpins. 
This treatment may 
make the hair look pretty 
for the time being; but 
no thought is given as to 
the ultimate result and 


the appearance it will 
present a few years 
uence. The hair should 
be well brushed every 


night and morning with 
a moderately hard brush 
—brushes made with 
short unbleached bristles 


are the best—and, on re- 
tiring to rest, the hair 
should be drawn back 
lightly over the ears, 
plaited in one long plait, 
and allowed to hang 


down the back ; it should 
not be fastened up with 
hairpins, nor should any 
cap or covering be worn 
This method 
hair bright 
without the 
pomades, 


on the head 
makes the 
and glossy 
aid of oils or 
which are best avoided. The fewer hairpins and ties used 
hair, the better, and twisted hairpins are 
well to continue the same style of 





Bride’s Traveling Costume. 


in dressing the 


injurious. It is not 


dressing the hair for too long a period, as that is apt to 
make it thin in some places; a change is a relief to the 
head, and otherwise advisable. Cutting the hair occa- 


sionally is necessary, and should not be neglected 

Dr. Nettier, of Nancy, Revue Médicale de 
V Est strongly recommending the oxymel scill@ treatment 
occasional 


writes in the 
of whooping-cough, with, where necessary, 
ipecacuanha emetics, but without any of the usual pectoral 
cough-mixtures, which, from their containing 
morphia, tend rather to favor the clogging of the air- 
passages with mucus than to diminish the virulence of the 
he says, that the squill should be 


sirups or 


It is important, 
given on an empty stomach 


disease 
As it is prescribed only once 
three hours after 
It is not given all 


is chosen, two or 
before tea 

is divided into six por- 
minutes. 


a day, the afternoon 


dinner and one or two hours 
at once, but an ounce and a half 
which is administered every ten 
Nettier’s method is vouched for by Pro. 
fessor Remy and Schimitt, who have both used it exten- 


ind who state in a note appended 


tions, one of 


The success of Dr 


sively in their practice, ¢ 


Costume 





to the article that they have obtained the most satisfactory 
results. The preparation used is the oxyme! scillitique of 
the French Codex, which differs somewhat from the B.P. 
preparation, being composed of five hundred parts of vin- 
aigre scillitiqne to two thousand parts of white honey 
rhe vinaigre scillitique is similar to our acetum scille, but 
is made by macerating one hundred parts of squill in 


twelve hundred parts of white vinegar, no spirit being 
added. Dr. Nettier mentions that the white 
nses contains one hundred and seventeen grammes of acetic 

to the litre, the resulting oxymel scillitique contain- 
ing, as he finds, only about half that proportion of acid. 
All three authorities named insist on the importance of the 


vinegar he 


acid 
exact preparation they use being employed 


shawls are made of the hair of a diminutive 
Thibet. 


Cashmere 
goat found in Little 


ONCE A WEEK. 





Costume for a Young Miss 


IMPORTANT 


WHO 


Girl’s Coat 


BSCRIBERS 


Select any one or more of the following offers, giving the 
subscription a on your wrapper, and mail it to ONCE 
A WEEK Building, 523 West Thirteenth street, New York 
City, when the matter called for by you shall be regu- 
larly forwarded to you. 

In the selection of the sets of books, you have the richest 
field in English literature to cull from. Think of the 
charm of George Eliot, with her purest of English; the 
fascination of Washington Irving and his wondrous his- 
torical research; the delicious humor and pathos of 
William Carleton; the marvelous, the incredible career of 
Napoleon the Great. 


George Eliot's Works (Complete). 


In Three volumes, of 800 pages each, bound in cloth, Library style, 
with gilt sides and back, printed in large type. Usually retailed 
for $5.00. 


° ’ : ’ 

Washington’s Irving’s Works. 

Complete in Three Royal Octavo Volumes; printed in the best man- 
ner; large type: elegantly and substantially bound in the best 
English cloth, Library style. Gilt side and back. This edition 
contains upward of 1,850 pages, and sells for $5.00. These are 
beautiful books and no home should be without them. 


William Carleton’s Works. 


Collier's unabridged edition of Carleton’s Works, Complete in Three 
Royal Octavo Volumes, of about 700 pages each. The binding 
and general appearance of these volumes recommend them 
everywhere. Printed on good paper, in large type, substantially 
bound in English cloth, Library style. This is the handsomest 
edition of Carleton’s Works that you can get in the United States 
to-day. This edition sells for $5.00. 


The Life and Times of the Great Napoleon. 
IN THREE VOLUMES, OF OVER _ 1,300 PAGES, 
SUPERBLY AND COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY CHOICE WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


TO § 





THESE volumes contain the most fascinating reading 
known—the Life of one of the Greatest Captains in the 
ee 's History, who fought his way to the Imperial 


Purple of an Empire. 

No romance is half so enthralling as Napoleon’s Life. 
The reader is enchained, riveted, enthralled. 

The first two volumes deal with the battles and general 
career of this Wonderful Man. 

Volume IIL gives the most vivid picture ever penned 
of a battlefield—Waterloo—by Sir Edward Creasy; the 
Inner History of Napoleon's Divorce from the beautiful 
Josephine; the-Private and Piquant Letters of Madame de 
Rémusat, Maid of Honor to the Empress Josephine; the 
Diary of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, while ey oon 
was being conveyed on board the British war-ship, North- 
umberland, a prisoner to St. Helena; the Lives of Empress 
Josephine, Queen Hortense, and Caroline Bonaparte ; and, 
lastly, Napoleon’s Will 

This unique and complete story of one of the greatest 
men in History should be read by all who desire to be in 
touch with education and educated people. 


These sets are bound in the best English cloth, printed 
from new plates, large type, on handsome paper, and made 
up in substantial library style. 

In these sets and their accompanying twenty-six books 
a year, we place the most valuable reading within the 
reach of all. 

NoTE.—No Cloth-Bound Book is given except for a $6 


subscription. 

With a single volume Cloth-Bound Premium Book, 52 
Standard Works are given—novels or historical works. 

With a set of Cloth-Bound Books are 26 of the ONCE A 
WEEK Library—novels or historical works. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARTS : 

s ° TY s ' s 
**A History of the United States in 
. Fy 39 
Our Own Time. 

By a Veteran Journalist. 
aim of this work will be to do for contem- 
porary American history what has been done for con- 
temporary English history in Mr. Justin McCarthy's 
** History of Our Own Time.” 

The following offers include 
you cannot do without—a work that 
sary—a work which has no counterpart—a work that will 
post you on the history of your own time, commencing 
from the fateful moment when South Carolina attempted 
to nullify an Act of Congress in the first administration of 
Andrew Jackson—giving you a consecutive review of 
American History up to the close of the administration 
of President Benjamin Harrison. 

This work will stand on your book shelf ever ready to 
afford you information on the burning questions of the im- 
mediate past, as well as those of the teeming present, and by 
having such a friend at your side, you can never be at 
loss to instantly determine any question in relation to the 
history of this great country, for the last half century. 
This work has been specially written, at enormous ex- 
pense, for the renewing subscribers to ONCE A WEEK. 


The 


th® work—a work that 
is absolutely neces- 


(VoL. VIIL, No. 8 


Save all your broken and crooked .carpet tacks and 
keep them in a box in the kitchen for cleaning bottles. 
They are better than shot, for the sharp edges scrape off 
all the stains. 

Madame Blouet, the accomplished wife of Max O’Rell, 
is a brunette, with dark-brown eyes, that speak almost as 
intelligently as her tongue. There is 
about her a combination of vivacity 
and quiet retirement seldom found, and 
the one quality vies with the other in 
conquests. In matters of dress, she is a 
thorough believer in the simple. She 
prefers black, although the dark shades 
of red and yellow become her extremely 
well in evening dress. She is very fond 
of needlework and drawing, and well 
versed in the modern languages and 
literature of Europe. 

In Chili’s war with Peru, 
former States, girls were employed as street-car conduc- 
The experiment proved so satisfactory that the cus- 
tom has been continued, and now on all lines one sees the 
girl conductors, in pretty blue flannel dresses, Panama 
hats and white frilled pinafores, which are liberally pro- 
vided with pockets for carrying tickets and change. A 
little bag for lunch and handkerchief is strapped over the 





To train a child's 
ears close to the 
head, 


when men were scarce in the 


tors. 


shoulder. 


NOTICE. 


LW. OND. 
OFFER No. |. 


26 Books a year. Either 2 Novels a month or a Novel 
and Standard Work, viz. ‘A History of the United States 
in Our Own Time,” or 2 Standard Works; 52 copies of 
ONCE A WEEK and a choice of a set of George Eliot’s 
Works. Washington Irving’s Works. William Carleton’s 
Works, the Life of Napoleon the Great. All these books 
are bound in cloth, Library style, with gilt sides and back, 
printedin large type, all for “$6.00 per year, or 50 cents a 
month, collected at subscriber’s residence or place of busi- 
ness by our authorized collector. 


OFFER No. 2. 


Thus: First week—A Novel; Second 
Work; viz. “A History of the 


REN 


52 Books a year. 
week—A_ Standard 


United States in Our Own Time.” ‘Third week—A 
Novel; Fourth week—A Book of Poetry, Biography or 
Travel. 52 copies of ONCE A WEEK and your choice of 


of Moore’s Poetical Works; Evenings at Home 
How Heroes of Fiction Propose 
and How Heroines Reply, or The Civil War in Song and 
Story, for $6.00 per year, or 50 cents a month, collected at 
subscriber’s residence or place of business by our author- 
ized collector. This is the best offer ever made. 


OFFER No. 3. 

52 copies of ONCE A WEEK and 12 Books a year for $4.00 
per annum, or 50 cents per month for 8 month, to be col- 
lected at subscriber’s residence or place of business by our 
authorized collector. 


OFFER No. 4. 

Any one of the Books for $1.00 per year, to be paid in 
advance, or 2 of the Books for $2.00 per year, at the rate of 
50 cents per month for four months, collected at sub- 
scriber’s residence or place of business by our authorized 


collector. 
OFFER No. 5. 

Three Books a month, consisting of 1 Standard Work 
(‘A History of the United States in Our Own Time ”’), and 
2 Novels, or 2 Standard Works and 1 Novel, for 3.00 
per year, at the rate of 50 cents per month for 6 months, 
collected at subscriber’s residence or place of business 
by our authorized collector 


OFFER No. 6. 

Four books a month, viz.: Two Novels, a Standard 
Work and a “History of the United States in Our 
Own Time,” for $4.00 per annum, or 50 cents per month 
for 8 months, to be collected at subscriber’s residence 
or place of business by our authorized collector. 

Subscribers who do not receive a bound volume or 
volumes, can stop their subscription at any time by paying 
up in full, for what they shall have received. This offer is 
only made to old subscribers. 

Existing subscribers can, if they so wish it, receive 
the Standard Works at the rate of 10 cents per month 
each ; or, in other words, by paying ten cents a month in 
addition to their present monthly subscription. 


a copy 
and How to Spend Them ; 


In deciding to which of the above offers you wish to 
subscribe, use the numbers of the offer. Write your name 
and address plainly, Siving the number of your subscrip- 
tion as printed on the wrapper. Fill in the following 


order and mail to us. 


No. on Wrapper 


DATE 


P. F. COLLIER, Publisher 


523 WEST 13th STREET, NEW York 


I hereby subscribe to your Offer No, 


for one year, and for which I agree to pay the 


sum of $ as per the terms printed 
in your offer. 
NAME ‘ 


TT IWN 


STATE 


DECEMBER 8, 1891.] 


ONCE A WEEK. 




















DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE CHESAPEAKE. 


It was decided to gun from the boat, The outriggers are covered with canvas in order to pre- 
Then 
long 


blood and thunder. 
though two of the party put off in a sneak-boat 

every one of us, like Brer Rabbit, lay low. For a 
time it was rather annoying and disappointing, to say the 
least, to hear “ bang—bang!” in the distance, and nota 
duck in sight. The wooden decoys brought no luck or 
live ducks, and, once or twice, I felt like shooting, just for 
fun. A flock of flying 


DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE CHESA- 
PEAKE. 

F you take the accommodation train 
at Baltimore and have patience, 
you will soon be in Havre de Grace. 
After you arrive in the town with 
a French name, you at once look 


three hundred decoys 
the 
and awaits develop 


vent filling. From one hundred to 
are placed around the boat. Then 
himself out at full length on his back, 


He has signals for his companions to come and 


gunner stretches 


ments 
gather the game 

The trouble is, the Susquehanna ducks know too m 
| 


There was a good time coming. True, they are deceived by decoys, but that is be 











around for some means of escape. birds came our way, came within the range of our breech- they want to be sociable Some ducks can spy a gun a 

I suppose you have come for duck- joaders, and, as they were going to settle toalightin the quarter of a mile away rhe wild celery must sharps 

shooting—nothing else could bring water, bang went our guns, and no one would own up their wits. The next time you go duck-shoc take a 

people there this time of the year. that they could have missed the game. Several paralyzed gun that carries shot and kills half a mile off. Then you 

The next thingis to finda yacht to ducks floating on the water proved all assertions. The will bring home some ducks for yourself, and a pair o1 
take you to the ducking-grounds, which begin some four sport continued until late in the afternoon, when we two for friends 


-e+ ——— 





or five miles below Havre de Grace, on what are called the 
“flats.” It isthe place where the Susquehanna empties 
its load of mud into the Chesapeake Bay. The wild celery, 
which, remember, does not look or taste like the table 
celery from Kalamazoo, here grows in abundance. The 


returned with over forty dead ducks in the boat, counting — 


us all; only two were canvas-backs, the others red-heads 

and black-heads. 
There are several 

vogue. The “sneak-boats” 


for ducks in 
brush and 


of gunning 
with 


methods 
are covered 


The following prizes will be 
I 


who send in 


about one thousand words each, upon the follow- 


‘ , . eSSays, 
branches in the bow, where the gunner is screened from icin th 
view. When the ducks alight 


other man at the oar rows silently and slowly within 


ducks, more particularly the canvas-back, feed upon this 
succulent plant, which imparts a flavor so toothsome to 
the epicure. The appetite of the red-head is more general, 


among the decoys, the : 
ing subjects ; 














and that is one reason why he is not so popular abird with range, and then the gunner fires. The “sink-boat” is a HomE NEEDLE Wor} 
high-livers as his aristocratic cousin. But if you open coffin-shaped craft that sinks to the level of the water. hart hiag=aes a 
your mouth and shut your eyes, how many can tell the _A COMPLETE SET OF DICKENS in six R Octa 
difference ? Just dye the scarlet bill of the red-head a ee babar genom haar A ot Hyceuirdpae ach with wold | “ Sn ate 
bluish-black (as it is whispered some artists do) then you | a ; . 
have a canvas-back, and no mistake. | Fancy NEEDLE Work. 
This little matter of duck-shooting will cost you a A COMPLETE SET OF THACKERA e 
pretty penny. The owners of boats at Havre de Grace have geously bound Royal Octavo Volumes, 700 pages each 
a sneaking idea that all New Yorkers are rich beyond the seen nscieamaes ey ag bats =a hE 
dreams of avarice. That is where they make a mistake, as How a Woman Can Earn a LIVING 
we know; but who is going to remove that flattering im- A HISTORY OF THE WORLD two I \ 
pression of us, or disabuse their untutored minds?’ No sinclar Sainte dl oe Pays ’ a ; 
one. The fact is, many boat owners have been spoiled by 
prodigal city sports, who “ pay the freight,” like our friend How To FURNISH A HOME ON Two HUNDRED 
Jones. Why should a man out for ducks look at the color DOLLARS. 
of his money? Let him stay at home, if he wants to lay \ COMPLETE SET OF GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS 
up treasure or buy an insurance policy. There are many in three i 800 pace ach. bout th. I 
gunners who live in a yacht at an expense of forty and with gilt und back, printed in la 
fifty dollars aday. If they can afford it, that is their busi- How vo Dress TASTEFULLY ON ONE HUN 
ness. Some of the yacht-renters lay in a stock of cham- wes 
pagne and cigars, and the ducking trip to such fellows is DRED AND Firry DOLLARS A YEAR 
simply a brief and happy picnic. Then there are many PM sey one +7 a J — gt LW dy bs ORKS 
gentlemen from large cities, from New York, Philadelphia : 
and Baltimore, who keep their own yacht at Havre de How To WIN A HUSBAND. 
Grace the year round. They are on the grounds at the A COPY OF MOORE'S OR BYRON’S POEMS 
opening of the season, and often remain until early in De- . 
cember. Most of them invite « party of friends, to whom How To RULE A HUSBAND 
a lavish hospitality is extended at the club-house. So you A SET OF CHARLES LEVER’s WORKS 
see that duck-shooting on the flats is fast becoming for out- Octavo Volumes, 1 rieechaomaien 
siders a sport in which only men of money can indulge to How To MAKE HomeE Hap! 
any great extent. 4 COMPLETE SET OF CHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLO- 
However, neither the yacht question nor the question of PEDIA corrected to da tR t 
money greatly troubled our party. Captain Chamberlain = hinatinar a ‘e ae ihe cela 10.006 - 
had on board the Widgeon an invited party; so did Cap- NSE trations: 40,00 455,008 
tain Myers, of the Lilly, and New Yorkers, too. Some of | WJ fas =) wr , ; : er 
the gunners were near-sighted, and couldn’t see a duck if ron Banawers Sore itl’ ‘6 Me * et bch War ‘d a os . , ‘WEEK ‘59 ‘A ‘cnt 13 
they stepped on one—that is, without their glasses. The | "By A LaRse Magoniry!* ae Z| Street, New York City.” The awards will uppear the 
‘ia i Christmas number, and the prize essays pu hed 


gray dawn of the morning found us on the flats ready for 
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INTERNATIONAL WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE 





INCE 


The public are now to understand that the Boston meet- session. 
ing did not deal solely with bare temperance work. The scene of many notable and epoch-making assemblies of 


A WEEK. 


[Vou. VIL, No. 8 


That historic structure has in ‘its time been the 


WORK 
+e . Ww ' Union is opposed to sensational texts for Sunday sermons; earnest men and women. In view of the om a d 
AT the recer Inte rnational Convention of we omans ig in favor of direct work for the relief of the worthy poor, interest manifested in the recent meeting of the W. 
( un Temperance Union, in Tremont Temple, Boston, and calls for practical efforts and cash outlays on the part T. U., and the many influential factors now aiaietiog 





an amusing composition by a young South 


the course of which the young author wrote 
“dat him and said to Himseif,; ‘ Well 
Pll try again.’ Then 
he made Eve; and he liked Eve so well, there have been 


made Adam he looke 


I guess Ican do better than that 


rances J. Barnes, of New York, superintendent of 
the Young Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union, read 


that will come, w 


of capitalists to elevate the unfortunate and restrain the 
. vicious in large cities; and is, in a word, particularly and ance, we are 
African girl, in specitically outspoken and actively at work in favor of meeting will 
“When God every movement that will aid the temperance cause. With important ever held in the Cradle of Liberty. 
this broade ning s _ re of usefulness the amount of good 
1en wealth wakes up to the fact that it 

cannot afford to look on idle at vice, suffering and misfort- 


more women than men ever since.’’ If the little Miss had yne, js simply incalculable. Hall 
added that women have d ‘an Mh cnita for temperance ever Our front-page illustration shows the interior of 
1 have expressed the a Faneuil Hall while the W. C. T. U. Convention was in 


since than men, she w 





I 
I 

f 

ultur 


Mrs. Frances J. Barnes and her “Y” 
rdled the earth with dands of young women working 
the cause of temperance. In the Hawaiial 














nted at the great meeting in 


the mind, when one studies the facts anc 


the City of 
Unions have 


Island, Aus 





For Boils, Pimples 


additional strength to the movement against intemper- 


not out of bounds when we say that that 
take its place in history as one of the most 
Lady Som- 


erset addressing the assembly—England come back to 
Boston under such happy auspices—is an “incident” that 
on a decided charm to this latest protest in Faneuil 


_ -oe~+ — 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTT- 
MORE 


THE B. & 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 


AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


O. Co. 10W operates a complete service of 


Pullman Sleepers are run through 


The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 


ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 


-arlor and Sleeping Cars. 
Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 


service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 


tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 


historic interest, all B. & CG. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington "eo" 


becomes a vice when it is only an itching to 


learn what is amiss respecting others 


BIG MONEY FOR AGENTS. 


A $50 dollar appointment on 30 days time, guarantee 
$150 profit in four weeks or no pay. 


Free sample for 


Address A. Y. SHOOP & Co., Racine, Wis. *,* 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 


Has Cured Others cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 


colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 


ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
Twenty-five cents a bottle * * 


tralia and South Africa, amazing progress has been made. 
Mrs. Helen G Rice, in charge of the temperance boys and carbuncles, or transfer. 
girls, has agen of them enthusiastically at work— 
orth, south, east and west—not only taking pledges scrofulous sores, between New 
then lves, at working yr for young peop yle eve rywhe re, for 
the Indian Schools, for ‘the Fresh Air Fund, for poor ‘and eczema, and all other Buffet’ 
estitute and unfortunate children. Dr. Annette J. Shaw, . : 
f Kau Claire, Wis., and Mrs. Frances W. Leiter, are mak- blood diseases, 
ng promin ent the importance of health, heredity and ys- resent train 
ulture in the battle against intemperance. Mrs. R take : 
\ us, of Chicago, re ports d fifty-seven lecturers in . * 
1 MUMEE Gauuak oaiedl Gok taemmaned viast ta Ges eenatanens Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
ul of local unions 
it will CURIOSITY 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
When aby was sick, we gave her Castoria eee : 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. debility, and that " stamp. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. tired feeling. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
will cure you. 
remedy. 
LADIES’ ~ manufactured in both ladies’ and gents’ size) Itis our new hunting.case HUW TO 






Re 













Open-Face 





WR ITE _To-D A vy! 


(Cut this out and send with y 


Hunting-Case .. "ys." 













“FREE ‘TO. ‘EXAMINE ‘AND WEAR, 
EXAMINE.”’, 


OF Goons ;: 


TO SEND ONLY TEN N cenTs A 





remittance red Letter or Bank Draft, and address all communications and make prom payable to— 


war ester} W.S.SIMPSON, 37 College Place, New York. 








: FINEST SOLID GOLD {2s 

t rod doubt to be the most popular chrono- 

4 it : og ee quoted in our regular catalogue 
: 









one Ie 


“FREE OF CHARCE , 


ever, Jet wit to see, examine and wear t 
I County State and nearest Expr 
sod" ask for 


ss souvenir to all sending cash order at 
f these w 






at your a Office 





an 





“FREE TO 


funds for them 





1AM ‘SENDING OUT AN At CLASS 










7 Sates 


in OF p 





a8 
ur Express Office 





AND. “SIMPLY EXAMINE. AND WEAR THE 
WATCH WHEN SENT. , mahien? eatin tatet 6 bond 





y stat ements. Send 











Are you erowing a ae 

















it a thing of beauty? If not, use tl \USTACHE 
I I simple instrume 4 ents Sent 
posta te s A gr eller f 
ger rice $ per doze 
(. €. RUSSELL & C0., 5 Dey St. N.Y. 
ro NG PEOPLE, d you like to earn $25 
“very week at tier me? Write us; we will te 
you h w. The NOVELTY T.W.CO.,, Oswego, N.Y, 
Three Months Tre atime nt with full dire nk ate 


by mail for ONE DOL I AR, r sample a ickage 
of Medicine and particulars Ze amp 
JACKSON MANI PG. Con COL Mit s. O. 


Th we ring an t's big 
cs ee re ae ea %. ‘eS 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


— PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 








at = 





BEEMAN CHEMICAL ‘CO. 
Originators and Manufacturers, 23 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Also Manufacturers of I nd for Circular 
of Imitations M 


ED PINAUD’S 


VIOLETTE 
*~DE PARME. 








Why is drawing from Nature infectious 
— Because it’s sketching 


WHEN a wife reigns, it seems natural that 


; She should storm, too. She does, sometimes. 


A MAN writes to say he only backed one 


| horse in his life, and that was into a shop 


window 


You seem to walk more erect than 
usual, my friend.’’—‘‘ Yes, I have been 
straightened by circumstances,” 

THE following epigram upon a left-handed 


writing-master is worth quoting 





*‘ Though Nat f th right hand's bereft, 
R t we thou writest with the hand that 


How to Make a Fortune. 


W ANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to 
$75 per week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes 
Line or the Famous Fountain Ink Eraser—Patents 
recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
we give Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clot 
Line is nly line ever ir vented that holds clothes 
‘ t pi perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
entirely new; will erase ink instantly, and 
gofa Or recety of 50c. will mail you sample 
‘ er r sar i « f both for 81, with circulars, 
price sts and ter secure your territory at once 
THE PINLESS ‘THES LINE CO., No. 188 Hermon 








sing Correspondents secured 


Box 23:29 Boston, Mass 











all y ur purchases. 
; 


—" can supply 
© persons d 

















e, a allow so 5 nt dis- 
< I W arge a p fee 

1 th largest 

illustrated catalogue extant M over 

50¢ f our 

\ ; t ‘Special Ofter to all 

f this r: Ur O Cents 

we w urn es logue 

y a member for "three ‘months 

free, Wing ¥ so per cer ull your 

g that t J st the ‘tine to save 

y purcha We have over 

Fifty fhoysane mber Hi ghest testimonials 

+} y express corpor- 

° AIK NWE ALTH 
C4 AbiVi ASSOCIATION, ESSEX $1 


BOSTON, MASS 


‘\G BELLS,” Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De- | 


ACQUIRE and RETAIN 1T. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Fiesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
rey 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
; nd shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 
. . 

p> Solid Gold Filled 

32 Crs. FORA $2 Rina 


This ring is made of Two Heavy 
Plates of SOLID 18 KARAT GOLD, 
















over composition metal, and is War- 
ranted to wear and retain its col rt r year A bona fide writ- 
ten guarantee is sent with each ring a blank which you 
can f ut and return wtih the ring any time you become dis- 
satisfied and get all your money back price of thi 
ring and it cannot be told fre mm a 81K To ir 
our watches and jewelry we will send t anya 
together with our Wholesale Catalogue “Pamphlet ( 
Special Terms to Agents, &c., &c., on receipt t2 cents in post 
age st ps Such a ring was never adve rine efor 


ance. (Send 





fir 
peetkedly Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEAUTY. 


} Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
& ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved. Flesh increased or reduced 
Complexions beaut ified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored, Sntecenting 
> Book (sealed), #«-, with sample Cre 
mola Powder 10c. Mme.V rane, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 








PATENTS. 


Inventors should write ut once for our } { 


Sook of Instructions, which will be sent tree! to 


iny address, upon application. J. B. CRALLI 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 








OBESITY Sue 


rs experience, 
years’ Foreign study. Reme dies adapted t« gue 
ereut conditions of undue fat. Dieting not ay ra- 
tive. Debility cone short breath a specialty out 
abdomens reduce For full particulars tiie 88, 
Dr. Edith Berdan, 113 Ellison St. Paterson, N.J 














DOUBLE WATCHES, SECEOLES 
.“* — All ki i per than else 
where. fore you bus 

Riplige: 0 sper cen ao pameeg u 

| PISTOLS 75¢ sen Roathetuone 


be THE Me a AMER i siC sigs gif 


GHT 30 LBS 






WEIGHT 14 IN, | LENGTH (9 tN. 


WEl 


Tv introduce them, one inevery County or town fur- 
mished reliable persons (either sex) who will promise to 
show it. Excelsior Music Box Co., Box 2126, N.Y. City. 





asal catarrh can be 
easily quickly, pleasant- 
ly and lastingly cured, 
providing one KNOWS 
HOW. Ido know how, can 
do it, and guarantee just 
suchacure. MY HEALING CATAKRH POWDER (perfectly 
soluble} will positively cure in a fewdays only any ordin- 
ary case,not complicated with scrofula, There is po bum- 
bug and no disappointment aboutit. I know what lam 
talking about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 
fectly harmle $8, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, 
purifies, heals, stops and curesevery discharge from the 
nose. A package, enough to last two we eks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for 
only 25 cents, or five for $1.00, by o E 9 N. STOD- 
DARD, 12 Niagara 8t., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Have coos in drug business in "Buitaion over 25 years, 
(Beware of Frauds who copy this adv. Mention paper.) 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. Veo 


iN ormandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For —~ % and DRESS 
MINGS 


SPECIAL MERIT f= for Paint- 


broide ery, and all k a a ve 
bd Send 10c. f< good sized 

nples(no two colors same shade) 
anc | price list of remnant packages, 
Por of aple . socuete »d from first order amounting 
Pleasant and protitable work. 


CONTREXEVILLE rc. ‘c0. ‘320 Grant Ave. Manville,R.1. 




























PENSIC N Old REJECTED Claims | 
© A SPECIALTY. 
Lost Discharges Quickly Duplicated, 


18 Years EXAMINER U. S, Pension Bureau, 


D. 1. MURPHY. 
P.O. Box 534. Washington, D.C. 






















> Catbolate of Tar Iabalant, 


‘Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home 
New vy and full particulars 
free. Address, naming this paper, 
Dr. M. W. CASE, 

809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 







"AFREE TICKET To THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


To go or not to go,” that is the 
juestion. Well. we will go! But 
10w? Buy a Magic Pocket Bank and 
you will ‘‘get there’ without feel. 
ing it. Locks and registers deposits! 
Opens itself when $5 in dimes have 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 
Postpaid to any address on re. 
ceipt of 25c. Money refunded ij 
not satisfactory. Agents wanted, 
ao for circulars of Magic Nov. 

sIties. Mention This Paper. 
MAGIC "INTRODUCTION CO., 227 Broadway, New York 





















Famous 
Perfume 
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BREONI. 
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MF vet? 
WRITTEN aaa 
to-day,if 

you haveu t. See my larger illus- 
rated advertisement in the first 
ue for this month, of this pa- 

ike to teach any fairly intelligent person of either sex, 
and write, tod who, after instruction, will-work in- 
00 a year in their own localities, 

. herever they live. I will bs furnish the situation or employment. 
sasy to learn, I teach you FREE. All ages. Sure success for every 
worker oa peace s FREE. Why not write to-day? Address 















STUDY. 
Business Forms, 


Book-keeping, 


EN, Box 1122, Augusta, Maine, 
OM Arithmetic 





etc. 
7 years success. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
Bryant & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Penmanship 
Shorthand 
, thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail, 





IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page * pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY.N. Y 


THE BEST HOME GAMES. 


ADAPTED FOR EITHER CHILDREN OR ADULTS. 


PARCHEES 





3 4 

Ss N 

m7 8 
oe san 
i i 


‘aorad jo 


PRICE 


= qdjaoe1 uo ‘predqsod ‘porreyq 





No P varlor Table Game has ever been published which 
has had so greatasale, For 2) years the best families 
have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed it that now 
it is always called for when the question arises, 
*‘ What shall we play?” 








A new Board Game of greatmerit. Lithographed in 
Colors. Forty-e = Counters, elegantly made in com- 
(position, are used in the game 


BUY IT. YOU WILL LIKE IT. 
Price $1.00 Each. 


These games are on sale by leading book, stationery, 
and toy stores in the United States, or mailed post- 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 


390 Broadway, New York. 





LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


lL. SHAW’S 


Natural curled, feather 53 on lifelike, 
beautiful, from $3 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All lon g convent Hair, from $5.00up. $10.00 elsewhere 


COCOANUT BALM. 

Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi 

Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 

. 1.00 per box All Toilet Prepara 
brated PARFUMERIE reel re 
HAIR DYES ALL SHADES, A SPE- 

Send for free pamphlet ‘ How to be Beautiful.” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAIR ON THE FACE. 
quay ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE peRson 


uickly Fave solved and Removed with the New 





The 


only 















ecidentally Discovered Solution 





ry or discolorat 
way with shaving. 


81,000 reward for failure orthe slightest 
MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYsIs. Sent 
curely sealed trom observation 


i aid, se 
#t. 005 pe AG = afd w ANTE: D. 
ENE, ™ F GC, CINCINNATI, OHi0, v. S. A. 














and Powder Marks Sear tting 
\ = Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pr imple 5, 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGIC‘L INSTIT I UTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 








ONCE 


VARIETIES. 


concerning his own workwomen: 
come like shadows, sew, depart!” 

AN opponent of the School Boards in- 
sists that if you teach a boy to write he i 
much less likely to make his mark in after 
life. 

AN attorney observed to a brother in 
court that he thought whiskers very un- 
professional. ‘‘ You are right,” replied his 
friend; ‘‘a lawyer cannot be too bare- 
faced.” 


THE following knotty question claims the 
attention of debating societies: “If a man 
has a tiger by the tail, which would be the 
best for his personal safety—to hold on or 
let go?” 

A FELLOW having a spite against a 
sausage-maker rushed into his shop when 
crowded with customers, threw a large 
dead cat upon the counter, and said: ‘‘ That 
makes nineteen! We’ll settle when you 
are not so busy,”’ and made his exit. 


A JURY in North Carolina, after being 
charged in the usual way by.the judge, r¢ 
tired to their room, when a white juror 
ventured to ask a colored associate if he 
understood the charge of the 
“Golly!” exclaimed the astonished juror, 
“he don’t charge us nuffin for dat, 
he? Why, I thought we were gwine to git 
pay.” 


does 


A CHARMING young lady, having handled 
acandle to a gentleman, as he was about 
to retire to rest, found the following lines 
under her door the next morning :— 

You gave me a sandle; I give you my thanks, 

And add, as a compliment justly,;your due, 

There is not a girl in the feminine ranks 


Who could, if she would, hold a candle to you 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. — Fashion re- 


porters. 

THE CONJUNCTIVE Moop.—Thoughts on 
matrimony. 
FLOWERS.— 


PROVERBIAL LANGUAGE OF 


Onion is strength. 





MISPRINTED MORAL.—Make new friends, 
that you may safely affront old ones. 


A Civic DREAM.—An alderman of Lon- 
don went to sleep, and dreamt that he had 
been made Lord Mayor and knighted. His 
worship had eaten more than was good for 


| him at supper, and had the nightmare. 





7 SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, | 


“T Say.’’—An old gentleman, who was 
in the habit of prefixing “I say” to every 
sentence to which he gave utterance, hav- 


Happy thought of a cheap shirt-maker 
‘They | 





A WEEK. 


judge. | 


} you will tolerate 


rize Competition, $200. 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD 


volume containing the names of 
with the year of birth and ¢ 





370 famous 


\ 


vomen, 





fact in their 
nd, quaintly printer 


or sent postpaid o 





by 


For sale 
n receipt of price 





all booksellers 


Cushing & Co., Booksellers and aoe 
, Maryland. Two prizes of $100.00 ea 
send to the 
above address by Christmas, 1892, the first and 
second largest number of names, arranged on a 
similar plan—that is, no living charact« r, the e year 
he is 


birth to be 
no name or quotat 


given, the quotations to 
ym th 





| 

by 

Baltimore 

will be given to the competitors who 
| on to be taken fre 


The author of Women of the World w es "ie 
make the largest possible collection of tl 
things that have been said of women, ar ate 
this means to increase the number made [rom 7 I 
vn readings and translations hen the collec- 
tion is published credit will be given to each corm- 


petitor whose quotations have been drawn upon. 





FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


have mere d a high reputation. Brilliant « 








musical ; tone of rare sympathet iality ; bea 
titul for vocal acc ympaniment Durably e 
structed of finest material by most skilful wor! 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopgrate Prices. Rea 


§ Terms. 


)NABLE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








“The Best” 


siecreag 
pre 
sic ty ai ss, 
wind colic, 
Peed re 
is 





= cle ant sing, 
easy drawing and cheap. Endorsed and use d by high 
est medical authorities. Once try “The Best” and 


no other Bottle. 
Druggist ge a “9 for you 


MANIFOLD C0., 


Insist on your 
Descriptive circular free, 


291 Church street, New York, Manufacturers. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Say br Con now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one bewroy 3 a Chart or Squa 

Ai ith The McDowe 1. 

‘Drafting Machine in Cut- 
h, G' 












McDOWF a 
& West 14th St. New York City, 
The Favorite Fashion Journals are La Mode de Parts 





| reliab 


ing heard that his man-servant mimicked | ; 


him, thus addressed the ill-behaved domes- 
tic when he met him: “I say, John, they 
say that you say that I say ‘Isay;’ and if I 
do say ‘I say,’ that’s no reason why you 
should say ‘I say,’ I say, John.” 


SUPERB! 


All who love the beautiful must watch wiih 
admiration the clear twilight of early 
especially at that enchanting period when the sun 





morning, 


is throwing a tinge of red on a sky of 


| TRANSPARENT WHITENESS. 





} 
Cc ommission, 69 William St. 


. mone 
| wes entirely amecth. i ~L 


Such loveliness can find no counterpart except 
in the radiant bloom which the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


imparts to the complexion of every 
who uses it. This 


PEERLESS PURIFIER 


removes every possible blemish from the 
skin, and makes the plainest face 


PERFECTLY FASCINATING. 
For Sale by DRUGGISTS in Town or Country. 


youn 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 
cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Altum des Modes and La Mode. Reason—they give the 
Styles Neg? month in advance of other books, have only 
* fashions, and each month contain practical 
lasons on dressm¢ aking found « only in these journals, 

Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cents for < opy ex- 
plaining latest style garment. 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company Why don’t 
you mé of it? Our 
circulars wh nd Free 
will tell you how. We | pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 
We want you now. 


ake some 
h we 


w 


agent 
Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co. 
Boston, Mass, 











1 


RIDLEY’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Slides <7 cee 
‘PLATED WARE. 


NEWEST DESIGNs. 
PRICES VERY MODERATE, 


Complete Set, 6 Pieces: 
Coffee or Tea Pot, 
Suge r Bowl, 
Cream Jug, 


| $11.10 the set, 


or $1.85 Each. 


| 
| 


Spoon Holder, 
Butter Dish, 
Round Tray, 























SPECIAL—Casters, fine plate, 
| be » $2.50, $3.50, &e 
| Fruit or Nut Bowls, | isome desigt 
$1.95, $5.50, $4.75. 
4 BUTTER DISHES 
| All nicely plated, Specia 81.00 
Better Grades $2.50, 83.50, 85.00 
| Fine Pickle Casters $1.00, 81.50, 2.00 
ed Drinking ( up 50e., T5e., 81.00 
‘ decorated Salt und Pe; 
| I dated tens . LOc. eact 
Silver-plz po pe a k Holders L0e cl 
1,000 doz. single p rea Spoons 15e. 
Very Fine Butter Knives ian 25e 
Fine plate Napkin Rings, 10¢. and 15e. «ac} 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
SILVER-PLATED (¢ a ae ABRA, 
CHOCOLATE SETS AND [A WARI 


SOLID SILVERWARE. 


FORKS, LADLES, NAPKIN 
RINGS, &c. 
A New and well Selected Stock. 


SPOONS, 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


EWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 3, Sil |-2 to 321 GRAND ST. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us fer 
the sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress 
soods. 








DRUNKENNES 


BE RECIPE S 


FOR tHE ‘SURE AND SECRET CURE OF THE 

ALCOHOL AND qosacco CURSE. Tasteless 

oy ess and Certain Prescription sent 

REE to wives or friends of inebriates 

or Tobecos users. A marvelous success in 

even advanced cases. Incl ae stamp. Can 
be given secretly in coffee 


Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row. New York 

























AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the new 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest n 
duced Agents making $5 per week 
articulars, add —_ THE MONROE ERASER 
| fat rosse, Wis., 


Patent Cher 

velty « pr 
For fur er 

Mr ( 





WA) ITE a few persons In each place to do writ- 
ing at home Enclose lic. for 100 page 
H. Woodbury, Station kh 


book with particulars to J 
New York City. 


ED PINAUD'’S 


FAMOUS QUININE HAIR 
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Sodheted 30 Days. W ishing to ir duce 
end our b ind make nev 1 
id usa Ca net] Phot pt 
or ¥ memt f mily ving 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARG! rovided 
rk, and use your influence in s¢ 
back f pictu piven sbi retur 


pr 





"cH, AGO, u. 
as per this offe 


tk ik in ¢ 
e Sew German Theatre, L. P 
picture FREK 














$100 to anyone sending us ; 








RNGE 


AND STEREOPTICONS 















d the best and no ge bey eam object teaching for 

be Colleges, Sehools, : an Sanday Behools. Our as 

rtment of Views, i a iT, Scigwce zs STORY 

» ror Home Renmsome: nt and Parlier Ente péaliamnanich: € hing can 

be f as instructive or amusing C7 Chureh Enter — nts, Public Exhibit. 
diancank Pos FP Avery profitable business for 
ular pauetrat. -PAY WE with sma pit Wear 
€ Lectures str sbufacturers and dra 
i o all parts of the world. If you wish to know t © order, how t Anct Parlor 

rtain f leasure, or ‘220 E Wey et for Ni AKING MONE 








* MCALLISTER, 


or 
his paper, and send for our 


PACE BOOK FREE~ 


at 10 A 49 Nassau Street, New York 








* Sto mane 5S P “ERAS SINE," the latest commer 
vention. Book keepers. slerchante, and Lowyers buy 
id in Pt ¢ control of one of more Stat 





t person enclosing stamp fi 


. 3 T particulars I eg 
WILL IAMSON “C0. 44N. 4th St.. Philadelphia, Va. 





QE ND stamp for pic ture 


‘The Pretty aye writer,” to 
«) Shorthand School, 816 Y 


 Eekaiel ay, Mention 


| this paper. 





- nsions to widows and Vase o 


ays’ service 


disab led soldiers 
la Sanitary 
N 





FoRce BS a on HAtIk. 


ANY RoDY. 


hiTHER sex, 
Dyke's Blinir 


CX: 

















Tas. VER 


jd eee ie | | Mention this paper when you write 


PENSIONS ! rox 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allo 
who served go days in the late war, 





a PENSIONS! 


ws a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
and is now disabled, NO MATTER 





HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED 
comrenens I 1 If - 

1 > ol sy a , yd irs 

war ar 1 Y 8 Sol has 

ur BE "SU RE to writ any 

ADV 1 FE PREE and no fee until eleim | is teenie: 


622 and 624 H si., N. W. 


MILYA & Co.. Attorneys at 


ye 
Washington, D. C. 
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AN OFFSET 


Fannie pe Vere—** That awful Mr. Goldbag has offered himself |” 

FASHIONABLE AUNT—" Fortunate girl. You must accept him He is the richest man in the city.” | 
FANNIE DE VeRE—** And the most wicked !° 

FASHIONABLE AUNT—** Well, my child, it’s naughty to be wicked, but it’s not unfashionable.” 


A WEEK. 


Cod-liver oil suggests con- 
sumption; which is almost un- 
fortunate. Its best use is be- 
fore you fear consumption-— 
when you begin to get thin. 
Consumption is only one of 
the dangers of thinness. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 


plump, and the plump are 


Let us send you a book on 





(VoL. VIII., No. 8, DEc. 8, 1891.] 


te _ WORTH A H A GUINEA 4 4A BOX.” 


LPP 


Faneel 


Complying with general re- 
@ quest, : 
‘ BEECHAM’S PILLS ‘ 
will in future for the United 
States be covered witha 


uickly Soluble, 
BI 


easant Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
}way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 





4 














CAREFUL LIVING—free 





Scor: . Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


- our yr eosin keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
~all druggists everywhere do. 








Pears Soap 


What is wanted of soap for the skin is to 
wash it clean and not hurt it. Pure soap does 
that. This is why we want pure soap; and, 
when we say pure, we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no alkali in it; no free 
alkali. There are a thousand virtues of soap; 


this one is enough. You can trust a soap that 


has no biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 


gists; all sorts of people use it. 


Extract of 
ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 

AMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
owing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in house and Sauces. Mailed free. 











TO PREVENT 


PNEUMONIA, 


USE WILBOR’S 
PuRE Cop LIVER OIL 
AND PHOSPHATES. 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting 
Diseases, and all Lung Complaints 





Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
| using it, are very fond of it. 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and 
creates new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvenates 


FLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN. 


Be sure, as you value your oe. one get ee — 
Dr 3. 





It assimilates with the 


Che mist, Toston, Mass. Sold far all te -®, 


2 ob ieee 








teak reel shige 


Wuy does everything varnished 
turn dull or rusty after a little ? 

It doesn’t; only things that are 
varnished to sell. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
intelligent, not on Varnish itself, but on Varnished 
things; know what to expect of and how to care for 
proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, etc.; and how to get it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MurpPny, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





La Snap — Rebounding Lock — or, 
Fore End— Rubber Butt — Pistol Grip 
Material & Workmanship Unequalled. 





| 0 RATED DIAMOND 
[Sire BicyCLE. High Grade. $85. 00 
OHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


Are AMERICAN “55 the BEST 














MILLERBROS. CurieryCo, M.F.R.S.of STEEL PENS 
MERIDEN NN Ink Erasers*"® Pocket Gutlery 





WANTE to sell our 

goods ~ 
M E sample to the wholesale and 

retail trade. Liberal salary 

and ——— paid, Per _— 


ne eadee tee Money advanced tor wages, ng,ete, For fall 
4 reference address CENTENNIAL Maro" 00. CHICAGO, ILL. 





END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements 
Speakers’ Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 

b Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 
Writers, etc. DICK & FITZGERALD, 24 Ann St., N.Y. 








LADY AGENTS clear from $25 to $100 week- | 
ly selling our celebrated MME. 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive | 
territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
1 S00 ote r popular styles toselect from. $3 Sam — 
free ents. Catalogue and terms free. LEW 
sC mie E & CU., 498-500 Broapway, N.Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. JULIAN'S SPECIFIC | 
is the o— unfailing semeeay 
for removing anes ntly all 


a aaa = ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 
from face and “nb without LODyz 000 SOLD. 


injuring the skin th neith- 
er torturous electricity norany | 

of the advertised poisonous MODERATE PRICES. 
stuffs can accomplish 
address Mme. JULIA 
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They combine ELEGANCE, DURABILITY and &, 
Among the many other 
Call or IMPROVEMENTS which they contain, are the 
Rn gail ~ pancty Sat g Fgh ON, reGacing a 
ouch as delicateas thatof aConcertGrand Piano; 
East 2th street, New York. the CAPO D’ASTRO BAR, whicheustains that beautiful 
singing quality of tone, so wanting in most Upright 


PATENTS. PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE, 
PATRICK OFTARPRELL, 


ATTORNEY -AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 





Pianos; the MOUSE PROOF PEDAL, which is an abso- 
lute protection against mice getting into pianos and 


making havoc with the felts. Sold on the most 
socommedating terms. Delivered in your house 


FREE OF EXPENSE and satisfaction guaranteed 





So ap = Old instruments taken in exchange. Catalogues and 
full information maited free. 
Fon oMPLEXONs VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


bi eas | ee ee ee 











ily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, painful 
finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple Baby THE ONLY DOUBLK CENTRAL- 


=a Bas to mors. | ex 
yp Ae eae ge WITH PIMPLY, BLOTCHY. * B& AMP 


He am rs pre venter . ll oa ired RU So TK ues ag DRAUGHT LAMP MADE. 
marvellous beautifier of wor wide celebrity, it 

is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, WORLD RENOWNED. 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the ACKNOWLEBGED TO BE 


Nursery Absolutely pure, delicately meedicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Crvricura SoaP produces the HE 

whitest, clearest skin, and softest hands and prevents ” 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 

pimpies, blackheads, and most complexional dis- Brightest r neon A 





figurations, while it admits of no comparison with the Handsomest [+= 
best of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the Finest Finish, 
most meend and ange nsive of toilet and nursery soaps. Largest Varicty- 
Sal greater than the combinedl sales of all other skin Every Lamp is Stamped 
BOaps 
Soid through t the world. Price, 2c ‘The B. & H.” 
Send for ‘ ‘Ho « to Oure Skin and Blood Diseases.” TAKE NO OTH 5 
Address Potrer DrvG axnp CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
em slay oy el SOLD BY LEADING. “ouses EVERYWHERE. 
Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and BRADLEY & Hl HUBBARD MFG. C0 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele. | a 
@ brated CuTicuRa ANTI-PaIN PLASTE. 25 c. | New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct. 











SOMLITy pipe ry SECU 


mo THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 


} 8500 or 21,000 at DEATH, & T pare 
or at the End of ” \ € al S, 
Half in Cash upon Total Disability. 
} | esu-923 upon Death of Wife or Child. 
&20 a Week in case of Sickness or Accident. 


It LO@NS soney To meMBERS to BUY HOMES, 


and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
fixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value, 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who will put up a Lodge in his community. Ladies often make a 
Write at once for full information, and 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 
Address D. S. WOODWORTH, Governor-General. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Ww.J. PURMAN, Secretary-General. 











